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BOY SCOUTS AND . . | 
THEIR EMPLOYMENT. | 


{| 
N many respects the county of Sussex places a good example 
before the rest of England, and nothing but praise can be 
given to the plan that now has been established to find 
employment for Boy Scouts It has received the appro 
bation of the leaders of the movement at the London 
Headquarters and there is every reason to believe, therefore, 
that it will be generally adopted. At any rate, it is sure to be 
cordially weleomed in the more industrial counties, where the 
difficulty of obtaining boys for employment in trade and industry 
is very serious. The complaint is frequently made on the part 
of social reformers that poor people are under great temptation 
to send their boys into what have been called “ blind alleys,”’ 
that is to say, occupations which lead to no future. The wage 
at which he starts is generally considerable for a boy, but 
insufficient fora man. I[n the course of a few vears he becomes 
too old for the job, and is then thrown on his resources. In 
other words, he is foreed into the ranks of casual labour, and 
sooner or later becomes one of the unemployed. Wedo not by 
any means say that this custom is universal. Many large firms 
keep a vigilant eye on their errand boys, and when they find 
them suitable draft them into positions from which they have 
every opportunity to attain to the mastery of a calling which 
will ensure their future. But this is not possible in every 
business, and vast numbers of boys are started on work that 
leads to no subsequent career. The Sussex method of dealing 
with Boy Scouts and employment ought to help in 
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counteracting — this. An assistant-commissioner has been 
appointed, whose business it will be to attend to the employ- 
ment department. Obviously, a boy who has been trained as 
a Scout has, ipso facto, an advantage over the untrained. 

The local associations of Boy Scouts have in many cases 
been directing their attention to practical education. Pro- 
ficiency badges are issued in recognition of work done at technical 
schools or as the result of personal teaching. Now the Scout 
Master is in an extremely favourable position for knowing 
the qualities of the boys under his direction. He is testing 
their intelligence in a very practical manner every time he 
goes out with them, and, consequently, has far more oppor- 
tunities of gauging the particular bent of each boy than the 
schoolmaster, who only knows them at their lessons. It may 
be doubted if even the average parent understands his child 
as well as the Scout Master does, for the father and mother are 
naturally biased in favour of their offspring. They exaggerate 
the value of any act of intelligence or cleverness he may show 
and are naturally inclined to be indulgent to his weaknesses. 
The Scout Master who has a great number of boys under his 
control is free from this natural bias and, therefore, qualified to 
vive the soundest opinion upon the qualifications of a boy. 
[f, however, the plan is to work well, it will be necessary for the 
most scrupulous care to be exercised in the issue of these badges 
of proficiency. The aim should be to let it be known through- 
out the kingdom that the badge is given only for real merit ; 
that there is no favour in the distribution; and that, in a 
word, it is something that the Scout Master stakes his reputa- 
tion on. This is necessary to win the confidence of those 
without whose co-operation all the rest will be in vain, namely, 
the employers of labour. A proficiency padge that could be 
venerally accepted as a guarantee of fitness and efficiency would 
save an infinity of trouble and worry. The employer of labour 
is in a considerable difficulty about boys. If he advertises his 
wants, he is generally able to secure a very large number of 
applicants, but to winnow them so as to obtain the best is 
difficult. The only evidence from which he can judge is 
supplied by the boy himself. He can take into consideration 
his handwriting, the composition of his letter (which, however, 
is In many cases written by a friend or father) and the testi- 
monials which accompany the application; but these latter 
are very misleading. Those who write testimonials get into the 
way of using very nearly the same formula for every boy whose 
abilities they are called on to certify. In the end a shrewd 
employer can indeed make fairly sure of securing a respectable 
lad ; but he will be very clever indeed if from the number of 
respectable applicants he can select the one who, beyond all 
the rest, is qualified for the particular work to be done. 

That is where the Scout Master comes in. He is in a position 
to learn with great exactitude the tendencies and qualifications of 
everv boy under lis charge. He can tell that one has a mechani- 
cal turn and another a wonderful memory; that one excels 
in the all-round work of the camp, that he is neat and tidy 
in his habits and possibly may be able to cook well; while 
another, who may be careless about appearance, shows very 
great intelligence in the field. Further than that, he has the 
evidence of the technical schools to go upon, and is in a position 
to know what craft, if any, the Scout has shown the greatest 
readiness to acquire. Thus when a situation comes to be 
filled, he can name precisely the boy who is most likely to give 
satisfaction to his employer and, therefore, to make his own way 
in the world. Moreover, when the scheme is thoroughly estab- 
lished and employers have got into the way of applying for 
Boy Scouts to fill up their vacant situations, the Scout Master 
can look well before him and, knowing that vacancies will 
occur in certain firms and also that some of his boys have 
specia! aptitudes for filling them, he can direct their education 
into those channels which have direct connection with the 
work that has to be done. Thus the Boy Scout should go into 
an office with an equipment and fitness impossible to be acquired 
by the lad who is raw from school. The scheme, then, deserves 
the most cordial approval. No doubt it will be elaborated 
and improved in other counties ; but the directors of the Scout 
movement in Sussex are to be heartily congratulated on having 
devised so admirable a scheme. It will increase the value of 
the Boy Scout as a national asset. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HIS week a portrait of the Hon. Helen Brassey forms the 
subject of our frontispiece. The Hon. Helen Brassey 
is the daughter of Lord Brassey. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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UBJECTS of King George V. throughout the Empire 
will have heard with profound satisfaction that the 
great Coronation Durbar has been successfully held 
on the Plains of Delhi. It is very difficult for those 
who stay at home to realise the magnificence of the 

scenes, even with the aid of that rich vocabulary which the 
picturesque-loving representatives of the Press have so lavishly 
employed to describe it. ‘‘ The gorgeous East” is no meaning- 
less phrase. The Maharajahs and other Princes vie with one 
another in the lavish splendour of their display, and on this 
particular occasion their enthusiasm was thoroughly roused by 
the spirit of loyalty. The event which they met to celebrate 
was unparalleled in the history of Asia, rich though it is in the 
memories of pomp and ceremonial. The impressiveness of 
the scene appears to have been beyond the power of words 
to describe, and we may fairly expect that its effect on India 
will long be felt. The native races have ever had feelings of 
reverence bordering on adoration for the remote figure which 
rules over these vast dominions. In old days they idolised 
Queen Victoria as the typical mother of her people, and now 
from the North comes a ruler in flesh and blood, bearing himself 
in those scenes of Oriental splendour with a noble and befitting 
dignity. 


The moment was made still more historic by the King’s 
important announcement regarding the transfer of the seat of 
the Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi and the 
re-arrangements thereby necessitated. Thus reconstituted, 
Bengal is to have the status of a Residency. A new Lieutenant- 
Governorship is to be established for the Provinces of Behar, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. A Chief Commissionership is to 
be created for Assam. Eastern Bengal and Assam must conse- 
quently disappear as a separate Lieutenant-Governorship. The 
change is of a far-reaching character, and will, no doubt, receive 
careful examination later on. At present it will only be accepted 
as part of a speech that, for eloquence of the direct Western 
kind, thoughtfulness and sympathy, was worthy in every way 
of the hour and of the assembly. 


Full of years and full of honours, Sir Joseph Hooker passed 
away at his Sunningdale residence last Sunday. He had reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-four, and yet remained in the full 
enjoyment of his faculties, except for a little deafness, till the 
very end. Practically speaking, he was engaged in botanical 
research up to the close of his life. Sir Joseph Hooker was a man 
of great vitality. His father was Sir W. J. Hooker, who for twenty 
years was Regius Professor of Botany at Glasgow, and subse- 
quently became Director of Kew Gardens. Thus Sir Joseph 
may be said to have learned botany from his cradle. He took his 
M.D. in Glasgow in 1839, and even accompanied the Antarctic 
Expedition of Sir James Clark Ross, as assistant-surgeon, though 
it was understood that he should act as botanist. Other ex- 
peditions were made later in his life, notably one to the Northern 
Frontiers of India, which lasted for three years. In 1855 he 
became Assistant-Director of Kew Gardens, and succeeded his 
father ten years later. One of the most striking features of 
his career lay in his friendship for Charles Darwin. He was 
one of the first to grasp the principle of the new cosmogony and 
was mainly instrumental in getting Darwin to publish the first 
sketch of his theory, which he read to the Linnean Society in 
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1858. Darwin himself had the highest opinion of Hooker's 
work, and bore public testimony to it in “* The Origin of Species.”’ 


A difficulty is springing up in the United States very 
similar to that of which we have had so much experience here ; 
that is to say, a loss by emigration of some of the best of the 
population and an increase in the immigration of degenerate 
Europeans. The emigrants go to Canada, and the figures for 
the present year promise to exceed by far those recorded for 
Any previous twelve months. The majority are farmers of 
the best type. Those who come into the United States are 
described by Mr. Williams, the Commissioner of Immigration 
at New York, as “inferior, morally and physically, to the 
immigrant of the earlier period of American history.’’ The 
opening of the Panama Canal will probably bring more cheap 
labour from Southern Europe. To these facts has to be added 
another, and that is the congregating of people in towns, to 
which Mr. Roosevelt has so often directed attention. There is 
actually in the United States a scarcity of those who are willing 
to cultivate the land, and one consequence is that provisions 
are much dearer than ought to be the case. British statesmen 
will watch with interest what steps are taken to deal with a 
difficulty so familiar to them. 


Those who have read the correspondence about Overstrand 
Church will have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that 
the Society of Antiquaries is taking the right view of the matter. 
It has scarcely been pretended that the ruins would have any 
great value to the builder. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who knows 
more about the church than most people, is doubtful whether 
the walls are sound or not. If the latter, it would not be worth 
while restoring them ; and if the former, they may be trusted to 
remain for centuries in the condition in which they are. As 
a ruin the church is extremely interesting. It shows us a type 
of building that has to a large extent disappeared. Therefore 
as a ruin the church has very great value, but if it were restored 
this value would be entirely lost, and what we should have in 
its place would be only a modern church. If this is so, the con- 
clusion would appear to be inevitable that the better plan is 
either to enlarge or improve the modern church that has been 
built, or, if that is not considered practicable, to put up a new 
one. After all, the church at Overstrand is crowded only about 
seven or eight Sundays in the year, and it seems unreasonablk 
that for the convenience of these casual worshippers a fine 
piece of antiquity should be destroyed. 


\ WINTER ETCHING, 
Night’s starry wings drooped low : 
With soundless feet 
Serene and slow 
She softly stepped 
Adown the street ; 
rhe fretful city slept 
Inviolate snow 
Her winding-sheet. 
ANGELA GORDON, 


Sir Schomberg McDonnell, Secretary of H.M. Office of 
Works, in a paper before the Society of Antiquaries on the 
protection of ancient monuments, has made some interesting 
suggestions. The present state of things is admittedly grave. 
There is no check on destruction but public opinion, which 
moves slowly and generally too late. His proposals for a remedy 
are admittedly tentative, and will doubtless undergo modifi- 
cation before they are incorporated in a Parliamentary Bill. 
They provide for the establishment of a committee of ex-officio 
personages, such as the presidents of the three Royal Com 
missions on Ancient Monuments, of the Antiquaries and the 
Architects, also the Archbishops, or the nominees of any of them. 
This body would advise the First Commissioner of Works to 
move for an Order in Council when a monument of unquestioned 
national importance is in undoubted danger of destruction 
from decay, removal or “ restoration.”” The Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, or rather Inspectors, for several would 
be needed, would act as the eyes of the committee 
and report to them on specific cases. The local archa- 
ological societies would keep the inspectors informed as to cases 
where action seemed necessary. The Order in Council, if granted, 
would transfer the care and custody, but not the possession, 
of the monument from its owner to H.M. Office of Works, 
who would forthwith repair it as necessary and see that no harm 
came to it in the future. 


It is expressly provided in Sir Schomberg’s scheme that 
all inhabited dwelling-houses shall be excepted from the opera 
tion of the proposed Act, which would cover ruins in any owner- 
ship, churches, market crosses, earthworks and the like. At 
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the Antiquaries’ meeting Lord Balcarres pointed out that 
the Treasury would hesitate to underwrite a financial liability 
that might be very extensive, and that the official guardianship 
of ,buildings in France had been even more destructive of 
them, through “ restoring ” zeal, than in this country. Objec- 
tions to the scheme are that it is cumbrous, and that the 
Church authorities, nearly always the worst offenders in restora- 
tion, are not likely to co-operate very cordially. But Sir 
Schomberg fdeserves thanks for a suggestion that may be 
shaped into something better. 


It is announced that the railway companies, in order to 
recoup themselves for the losses incurred by the action of 
the men, have decided to raise the prices of certain season 
and week-end tickets. The news will be received with a con- 
siderable amount of regret, since it means in reality that the 
wages of the railway-men are to be raised by a tax on the already 
much -oppressed middle-classes. Moreover, the proceedings 
will have a tendency to discourage people from taking houses 
outside the ten-mile radius. Within this radius it is not possible 
to raise the prices of tickets, because there the railways come 
into keen competition with electric trams, buses and other 
forms of locomotion. For reasons ot health, again, it is greatly 
to be regretted that townspeople should be discouraged from 
using week-end tickets. Those little holidays have a most 
healthful and refreshing effect. They enable the work of the 
other part of the week to be done with an energy that might 
otherwise be lacking. 

Doubtless half the world would be astonished if it knew 
how the other half lived. This has been said before. Lately 
we have had some curious professions revealed to us. There 
was the man who described himself in a police-court, whither 
the pursuit of his calling seems, unhappily, to have conducted 
him, as a “ dog-daisier,”” which appears to mean a seller of 
‘ dog,’’ or Michaelmas, daisies. It is not impossible that the 
description might just pass the botanical bounds between the 
Michaelmas daisy and the chrysanthemum, so as to include a 
few of the smaller varieties of the latter, and more winter, 
flower ; but it is evident, on the most liberal view, that the pro- 
fession is one which is restricted to a season rather narrowly. 


One of the consequences of the uncommon mildness of 
the early half of the present winter is that several varieties of 
the narcissi are putting up their heads a good deal higher than 
it is at all usual for them at this time of year. They are 
also a good deal higher than it is at all prudent for them to 
be. It is rather remarkable, too, that some of the kinds that 
are now showing so high above ground are not those which are 
the earliest to come to bloom in the spring. It has been suggested 
that the unusually soft state of the ground, after the very heavy 
rains, may have something to do, in conjunction with the warmth, 
with this almost premature up-springing of the bulbs, and it 
is noticeable that it is in the beds and not in the grass that their 
precocity is most marked. 


We have an account, from the neighbourhood of the Moray 
Firth, of what is described as havoc wrought by gulls upon 
sea-trout and even upon grilse. What happened was that a 
big flood came down the rivers, that sea-trout and grilse ran up. 
Then it appears that the rivers fell rapidly, during a spell of 
frost which sharp-set the appetites of the gulls, and with the 
water unusually low for the time of year the sea-trout 
and occasional grilse, or their skeletons, were seen in the 
shallowest places picked more or less clean by gulls. The foot- 
prints on the sand, apart from other signs, would serve to 
identify the pickers. We are not at all concerned to argue a 
blameless life or character for the gull—the species is not named, 
but it is likely that both herring-gulls, lesser black-backed and 
possibly common gulls, too, took a share in the fish dinners— 
but we can hardly let pass without challenge the obvious implica- 
tion that the gulls fell on the strong, healthy fish in the shallows 
and killed them. They may have killed some fish, but in that 
case the fish must have been in water so very shallow and so 
segregated from the main stream that it is not likely they would 
have survived even had there not been a gull in the world. 
No doubt the gulls may have mercifully hastened the death of 
many a sick and gasping fish, and no doubt they are big villains, 
poachers and the rest, but of this particular offence on any 
large scale we must believe them virtually guiltless. 


A case has just been tried in the Scottish Court of Session 
which must be considered of great importance to those who 
are thinking of taking farms in Scotland. It hinges upon a 
custom with regard to sheep which has no parallel south of the 
Tweed, but is a necessary arrangement in the Highlands. 
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This is that the incoming tenant or, failing him, the landlord 
should take over the flock at a valuation from the out-going 
tenant at the termination of the lease. The point in dispute 
was at what valuation? The landlord contended, broadly 
speaking, that the value of the sheep was what they would 
bring in the market. The tenant urged that other considera- 
tions had to be taken into account. At Whitsuntide, when he 
left, ewes with lambs are practically unsaleable, so that it would 
be a great hardship to oblige him to accept what might be regarded 
as a break-up price. Secondly, it has always been considered 
that the value of a flock is increased by its being hefted or 
acclimatised to the district. If the ewes run wild, they are 
not only in danger if being lost, but they require a greater 
outlay in herding. The Sheriff before whom the case was 
originally tried had decided, with certain reservations, in favour 
of the tenant and the Superior Court, though on grounds different 
from those which he advanced, came to the same conclusion. 
The case for some time to come is likely to be a ruling one in 
the Scottish Courts, and, therefore, must to a great extent 
influence all future valuators. 


IN NORMANDY. 

“What are you thinking of, Rose Marie ? 
Of a white walled cottage across the sea, 
With the bee-hives under the sunny wall 
And the grape vine clambering over all ? 
What are you thinking of, Rose Marie ? 
Of days gone by, or of days to be, 
Of a father or mother, a sister or brother 

You've left behind you in Normandy ? 


‘What are you dreaming of, Rose Marie, 

As you gaze so wistfully out to sea ? 

The tune you were humming has turned to a sigh ; 

There’s a smile on your lip and a tear in each eye. 

And the smile and the sigh, little Rose Marie, 

And the tear in each eye, I am sure, must be 

All meant for the lover, you long to recover, 
You've left behind you in Normandy.” 


And this is the answer of Rose Marie, 
As she gazes steadfastly out to sea ;— 
“IT sigh for the soup made of cabbage and peas ; 
I smile at the thought of the snowy white cheese. 
While the tear in each eye,’’ replies Rose Marie, 
““Is caused by the memory, dear to me, 
Of the eggs and the chickens, the pumpkins and pippins 
I’ve left behind me in Normandy!” 
Apa LEONORA Harris. 


Sir William Lever has recently acquired the Wirral Estates 
in Cheshire, and it will be very interesting to observe what 
he makes of them, for he is a man who has carried his own 
personality into many different enterprises. In business he 
is perhaps best known ; but he also has taken a most prominent 
part in establishing the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
and in the general spread of education. Very evidently he 
is not in the mind to let the affairs of his Cheshire estates drift 
anywhere like a rudderless ship, but is bringing business 
principles to their management. Recognising in the first place 
that freedom for traffic is an essential to a calling which depends 
upon the sale of its merchandise, he has schemed out a plan 
for improving the road to market. Science, too, he knows to 
be the most efficient handmaid of agriculture in these days, 
and therefore}he is for establishing experimental stations for 
testing and trying the crops most suitable to the land and the 
best way to renovate them by the application of manure. 
Further than that, he seems to consider that the ideal method 
of farming is to securejthe best work all round by taking the 
labourer into co-operation. These are fine business ideas, 
and it will greatly benefit the country if Sir William Lever is 
enabled to work his land successfully on the principles he has 
laid down. In that case we might expect to find them very 
widely adopted. 


Although the perpetual or winter-flowering carnation has 
only been grown on an extensive scale in this country for a 
comparatively short time, it has already found many devotees. 
The soft, pleasing colours of the flowers are particularly attractive 
during the murky days of winter, and the exhibition held by the 
Perpetual Flowering Carnation Society on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last week at the Royal Botanic Gardens was a revelation 
to many of the visitors. The greatest progress has undoubtedly 
been made among those varieties with scarlet, pink or white 
flowers. Fancy colours, such as orange, purple, puce and yellow, 
are still lacking, but doubtless with the demand that will sooner 
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or later be made for them, raisers will see to it that they are not 
wanting. Unfortunately, most of these carnations are without 
fragrance, a feature that ought to be regarded as the first essential 
in a carnation of any kind. 

In a recent issue of our able contemporary, the Canadian 
Gazette, there is an interesting article on the great wheat race 
between Canada, Argentina and the United States. The question 
is, which in the end is going to send the largest quantity to 
Great Britain? At one time there was no question about the 
pre-eminence of the United States. The figures given are all 
the more interesting because they correct those supplied by our 
own Board of Agriculture. It is asserted that “ the British 
import returns are misleading because they make incomplete 
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allowance for Canadian wheat sent through United States ports 
and vice versa.” Between 1886 and 1890 the proportionate figures 
for the United States, Canada and the Argentine were, in million 
bushels, 70, 3, and 2; but between 1006 and Ig10 they were 
changed to 47, 47, and 41, the three sources being thus practi- 
cally equal. In 1909, Canada was easily first. Mr. Rutter, the 
author of ‘‘ Wheat Growing in Canada, the United’ States, and 
the Argentine,” is of opinion that this movement will continue : 
in other words, that the United States exports will continue 
todecrease and those of Canada and the Argentine to increase. 
He is of opinion that new wheat lands are more likely to be 
developed in the Continent of America than in Manchuria, 
Australia, India and the other possible wheat lands in Africa 
and Asia. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS OX THE SPOONBILL. 


HE accompanying 
photographs were 
taken at Naader 


Mere in Holland, _ 


in June of this year, , 4 
[ put up at Muiderberg, a P & t 


quiet little watering-place on 
the Zuider Zee and within 
two or three miles of the 
mere. At night here the 
nightingales were singing in 
numbers. From my _bed- 
room window I heard four 
singing at once, one being 
within fifty yards of the 
hotel The marshy and 
swampy mere is of very 
considerable extent, stretch- 
ing for some miles. The 
breeding-ground, or habitat, 
of the spoonbill is some two 
miles from our starting-point 
on the mere, the home of 
our guide, Jan Hoetmer, a 
stolid and phlegmatic Dutch- 
man, who is very willing and 
anxious to please, but is 
unable to speak or under- 
stand a word of English, and, 
so far as I could ascertain, 
could neither read nor write. 
[t requires an exercise of 
considerable patience to get 
him to understand what is 
required. However, this is 
part of the fun, and by no 
means the least. It will be 
readily surmised that mistakes 
were frequently made. After 
my first day’s visit I was 
told that he had said my 
principal interest was centred 
in a colony of black-headed 
gulls, when, as a matter of 
fact, I had done my best to 
inform him that I wished to 
get away from it! 

Although he is an old 
man, he is very hardy, and 
appears content to roam 
about all day, ever pulling 
at a cigar, uttering never a 
word, probably not speaking 
more than a dozen words in 
as many hours. We are 
rowed to our destination in 
a flat-bottomed boat, which 
may be considered mode- 
rately comfortable for two 
or three persons ; but on my 
first visit, when I went more 
or less unprepared in the way 
of suitable clothing, there 
were four of us, all heavy- 
weights, and I had the mis- 
fortune to sit in the stern. 
I was afterwards informed of 
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mutterings, but 
these were pel 
haps, excusable 
seeing that I sat 
practically all 
day in water! 
which kept 
washing ove! the 
side at every 
turn of the boat. 

We pro 
ceeded through 
endless winding 
channels which it 
would be impos 
sible to negotiate 
without a guide 
Sometimes 
we were crossing 
ope n wate! 
spaces then 
along narrow 
canals, at others 
pushing the boat 
along the shal 
low water with 
poles. On ap- 
proaching 
the haunt ol 
the spoonbills there is at first no outward appearance of any 
birds. Their abode is situated at a considerabie di. ance in 
the midst of a solid reea-bed wuich rises some six or echt 
feet above the water The reeds ae so strong and close 
together it is impossible to .orce the boat through, therefore 
a passage has to be cut for some sixty or eighty yards, a 
very laborious work, the boat being pushed along with con- 
siderable difficulty, even when the reeds are cut down close to 
the water. 

We now find ourselves within the vicinity of one or two 
nests, but our troubles are not over. The reeds hereabouts 
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are so thick and massed together it is not possible to push the 
boat any nearer, therefore in order to photograph the nests 
and young on a fairly large scale it is necessary to get out and 
wade, risking a ducking. Although the water is fairly deep, 
the reeds are so strong that you may proceed along by bending 
them down and walking on the top, and by exercising great care 
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you only sink 
some two or three 
feet in the water. 
Most of the 
photographs 
shown were 
obtained while in 
this position, not 
by any means 
the easiest in 
which to hold a 
camera and 
make a satisfac- 
tory record. 

On our near 
approach the 
old birds rose 
from their nests 
in considerable 
confusion, their 
wings flapping 
among the reeds, 
but otherwise in 
perfect silence. 
They either wheel 
round and round 
overhead or fly 
straight away 
from the neigh- 
bourhood, not returning for some two or three houvs. The nests 
are fairly massive and strong in structure, being built up from the 
water some eighteen inches ; the material consists entirely of dry 
reeds. After photographing the nests and young birds, preparation 
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is made to photograph the parents ; for this purpose a hiding- 
place has to be built in a suitable position. This is formed 
by fixing four long poles some two feet apart and driving them 
through the reeds and into the mud, a work of time and labour. 
The poles project some few feet above the water; a platform 
is attached between them, 
the whole being then sur- 
rounded by cut reeds, 
which are tied on. When 
the shelter is finished 
properly, it harmonises 
so well that it is scarcely 
noticeable amid its surround- 
ings. 

While we are in the 
vicinity of the nest the 
parent birds are very timid 
and erratic in their visits. 
One day they may come 
quite frequently and stop for 
a while, but another day the 
same bird will not come 
near the nest. One of my 
friends (Mr. Riley Fortune) 
experienced this on the day 
following that on which I 
obtained the photograph of 
the old bird. He tried the 
same bird, and although he 
wasted the whole of a day 
over it, he did not make a 
single snap, the bird not 
coming near the nest. 
Although the bigger young 
birds appear to be all 
right, the smaller ones must 
suffer considerably from the 
heat. All those I saw were 
panting incessantly, being 
subject to the full rays of 
the sun the greater part of 
the day. The young take 
their food from the bill of 
the parent. The birds in 
flight fly with their extra- 
ordinarily shaped bill and 
neck stretched out in front 
and their long legs straight 
out behind. I wasted a 
good many plates endeavour- 
ing to obtain near snaps of 
their flight while they were 
circling round and _ round, 
but owing to the height of 
the reeds intervening I was 
unable to make a _ satis- 
factory record. The Naader 
Mere colony of spoonbills is 
a fair-sized one, but owing 
to the difficulty of approach 
it is practically impossible 
to count the number of 
nests, only some six or 
eight of which come within 
reasonable approach. A first 
visit to a colony of spoon- 
bills is quite a_ red-letter 
day even to an old field 
naturalist. The close sight 
of the beautiful great white 
bird is one never to be 
forgotten, and it is with great reluctance one leaves such. The 
Dutch name for this species is lepelaar. GEORGE A. Bootu. 
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DISCOVERING RUSSIA ON FOOT 


OOKS of travel one reads more and more with a sense 
of weariness, for the art of making one see and feel 
the countries described is surely an exceedingly rare 
one. There are often pages of fine description, there 
are adventures, there is the interest of obstacles and 

difficulties overcome, and there are—maps. And in the end 
the reader’s mind becomes itself a composite map in which the 
various countries lie jumbled up together with colours like a 
patchwork quilt. For, as a rule, the writer describes the detail 
of the scenery instead of the more valuable interpretative effect 
the scenery produces upon himself. Yet it is this latter that 
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makes one see and feel the country, and the writer should boldly 
tell about himself, without false modesty. Then, if he has the 
poet’s heart in him as well, he introduces living pictures into 
our mind. We close the book, having really travelled with him. 
He has widened our experience and feeling, not merely added 


Copyright. 


to our knowledge of facts and names and distances, however 
finely described. It is, we claim, the poet’s rare prerogative 
to accomplish this very high achievement. It is a keen delight 
to recognise it, for the emotion roused in reading such a book 
is the same as the emotion that good poetry stirs; and whether 
you come across it in its simplest form, as in the “ Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo,” in more passionate, vivid shape, as in Masefield’s 
“‘ Multitude and Solitude,” or in its still more highly-finished 
aspect, as in Hilaire Belloc’s wonderful presentment of the very 
souls of towns and places, the result is one and the same: 
the thrill and beauty of good poetry. 

In ‘‘ Undiscovered Russia,’’ Mr. Stephen Graham has written 
a haunting book of travel that might equally well have been 
in the form of poetry, for, from beginning to end, it is a genuine 
poem. He did this a year ago in his delightful ‘‘ Vagabond in the 
Caucasus.” He has done it again in “‘ Undiscovered Russia,” 
only with more passion, greater skill and a finer perception of the 








Jo 
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beauty of scenery and of human nature than before. He has 
told us of his long journey on foot for many weeks (some of it 
in shoes of birch-bark !) from Archangel on the White Sea down 
to Rostov on the Don in a long, beautiful poem of adventure 
and delight that sets this book among the very best of its rare 
kind. And he has done this well because he felt it deeply, and 
vives his feelings with an honest modesty that is both engaging 
and illuminating. ‘I love Russia. She is something more 
to me than my native land. I have lived among beautiful 
people leading serene and tranquil lives far from the Western 
hurly-burly. These have been so mystically pure that I could 
never be quite sure that they had not foreseen my coming in a 
dream. England knows not such. To me they are a revelation 
of love.” Here speaks the poet who feels the thing from within 
himself, not merely observes it from outside. ‘‘ You wish to see 
Russia as it remains in the old unknown parts,” a woman said 
to him; “then you should go to the North, for there all that 
Russia ever was is conserved in the forests as in ice—in the 
provinces of Archangel and Vologda—where there are no railways 
and no intercourse with the advanced world of the twentieth 
century.” And he went, slept with the peasants and the hunters, 
lived with the boatmen and the bargemen, tramped with revo- 
lutionary students, and took into his own heart the strange, 
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highly interesting to read the latter’s chapters on the Colony 
of Exiled Revolutionary Students at Liavlia, side by side with 
the wonderful psychological study in ‘‘ Under Western Eyes.” 
Mr. Graham’s sojourn with these students is an interlude of 
vivid and instructive interest. They were banished for periods 
of months or years to the safety of this remote place, where they 
lived a comparative freedom under the eyes of the police, and 
Mr. Graham dwelt among them as one of themselves. “ My 
first impression was that I had come to a convict settlement, 
but as none of the exiles had been convicted definitely of a 
crime, the term was evidently inappropriate. Every one of 
the prisoners had been brought to trial before the martial courts 
and had been found ‘ Not Guilty ’—not guilty, but also not 
innocent, for they had evidently dabbled in terrorism and 
propagandism, and though no case could be made out against 
them, it would have been dangerous to release them. ; 
The Government had banished them ‘under administrative 
order’ to this forest-girdled village, where further plotting 
would be absurd, and escape impossible.’’ Each one received 
a small monthly sum for food and clothing, and they could hunt, 
fish, receive their friends and make merry. They did all this, 
and in so doing largely forgot their secret terrible ambitions. 
Mr. Graham suggests that much of the student movement 
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wild spirit of this enormous country that he has now given out 
in this volume of thrilling beauty and delight. You see with 
him the weird wonder of the northern White Night, where for 
two months the sun is above the horizon; you feel the awful 
mystery of the leagues of untrodden forest; you catch fish 
with him at midnight on the broad Dwina while the sun shines 
hotly on the waters; you hear the balalaikas twang in villages 
so remote from civilisation that the people have but a single, 
common surname, applied also to the hamlet itself; and you 
share strange gospels, taste ancient superstitions, hear the footfall 
of forest ghosts and devils, or go into the heart of it to pluck 
the flower of happiness that blossoms at midnight on the Eve 
of St. John. “I gave my heart to Russia. She is a woman. 
Behind her eyes are forests of pines and unexplored darkness ; 
in her hand she carries blossoms. She is the mother of nations.”’ 
“ How do you feel Russia ?”’ Vassily Vassilievitch, the painter, 
whose pictures add so greatly to the book, enquired of him. 
“ Do not answer ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad’ or ‘ interesting’; you under- 
stand what I mean.”’” And Mr. Graham’s answer was like this : 
“ T feel her old, fragrant, melancholy, like the black earth.” 
One feels, in reading these pages, that the volume is pecu- 
liarly well named, and that the real Russia is as yet almost 
entirely undiscovered to Western eyes. Joseph Conrad and 
Stephen Graham have both explained a part of her; and it is 
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is due to idle brooding and the like. He tells Tchekof’s typical 
story of the Russian who went to buy a pistol to shoot his wife 
and her lover with, and, seeing a net for catching quails on the 
shop counter, bought that instead and forgot all about his private 
evils. This contradictory element in the Russian character, 
which is so intensely perplexing to Europeans, is further very 
fully dealt with in Maurice Baring’s detailed study of «“‘ The 
Russian People,” where, in his chapter on “the Russian 
character,”’ he ascribes much of it to the influence of climate. 
“ Tt leads him, firstly, to battle with the hostile forces of nature 
in order to live, and consequently develops in him qualities 
of tenacity, energy and strength; and secondly, it leads him 
to bow down and submit to the overwhelming and insuperable 
forces of nature, against which all struggle is hopeless. Thus 
it is that he develops qualities of patience, resignation and 
weakness. This, again, accounts for that mixture in the Russian 
which more than all things puzzles the Western European, 
namely, the blend of roughness and good-nature, of kindness 
and brutal insensibility.” And both writers agree that the 
Russian peasant is essentially humane and gentle, and more 
humane than Europeans of the same class. He will calmly 
beat a man to death for stealing a horse, yet will also show a 
compassionate and generous hospitality that is tender in the last 
degree. It is a curious and deeply interesting chapter in human 
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nature, and those who feel the spell of it should read carefully 
Mr. Baring’s treatment and explanation of the paradox. 

There are many things in “ Undiscovered Russia” we 
should like to dwell upon, or at least to mention, but the wonder- 
ful adventures this “‘ vagabond’ encountered would lose their 
charm and interest in the process of condensation. It would 
be to spoil the flavour of a remarkably interesting book of travel. 
Mr. Graham’s experiences with the pilgrims, with the monks 
in lonely monasteries, with the police when he was arrested, 
and with many another figure of mystery, terror and beauty 
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which flits across his enchanted stage—these must be sought 
in the original. And, meanwhile, we wish greater strength 
to his wandering feet, increasing power to feel beauty and 
interpret it, and a yet greater expansion of that love which he 
clearly feels for the suffering millions of this strange 
country he seeks to make his own. His field is a big one, 
and he is well qualified to exploit it for our benefit. ‘ Undis- 
covered Russia ’’ deals, as he says himself, with but a fringe 
,of it. And greater discoveries lie, we feel convinced, for 
him ahead. ALGERNON BLACKWooD. 


TWO UNIVERSITY MATCHES. 


RuGBy FOorBALt. 

OT for a long while has the University Rugby match 
been looked forward to with such eagerness, and never 
probably has so great a crowd assembled at Queen’s 
Club as on Tuesday. Every inch of standing room 
was filled long before play began; every available 

old box or piece of wood was used to make some happy spectator 
just a little taller than his neighbours, and there must have been 
hundreds present who could not even see so much as “‘the ’oofs 
As a display of football by the victorious side the 
game was entertaining enough, but as a match it was a great dis- 
appointment. Many wise people had prophesied that Cambridge 
would win, but never was prophecy better shown to be the “‘ most 
gratuitous form of error.’”’ Almost from beginning to end Oxford 
had the best of it, and had not their captain and most dangerous 
player, Mr. Poulton, been so injured as to be practically useless, 
when but a quarter of the game was over, heaven alone knows what 
might have befallen Cambridge. 


of the ’orses.”’ 


Oxford certainly bore up 
bravely against the loss of their captain, and their com- 
bination remained for the most part excellent; but the 
loss must nevertheless have been a _ great 
one. 

The difference in the attacks delivered 
by the two sides was very marked. Cam- 
bridge possessed a speedy set of backs; Mr. 
Lewis, on the left wing, was very fast indeed, 
and so were Mr. Lowe and Mr. Will. At one 
period of the game they had plenty of 
chances, and they ran well and passed neatly 
enough, but somehow they never looked as 
if they were going to drive the attack right 
home. On the other hand, as soon as Mr. 
Knott, the Oxford stand-off half and a really 
beautiful player, got his three-quarters going, 
the Cambridge citadel seemed always to be in 
jeopardy. 

Man for man the Oxford backs may not 
have been quite so fast as their adversaries, 
but they delivered their attacks with a sting 
and venom, with a businesslike precision and 
an ability to gain ground which the others 
lacked. Mr. Poulton before his accident was 
constantly noticeable, although as being the 
dangerous man he was closely marked ; he put 
Oxford in good heart by gaining the first try of 
the match, and his powers of swerving and 
dodging, with which he seems almost to mes- 
merise a would-be tackler, were as conspicuous 
as ever. 
and both Mr. Geen and Mr. Steyn, on the two 
wings, were decidedly fast, although the former 


Mr. Dingle made some good runs, 


seems somewhat to lack finishing power and 
weakens a little at-the end of a run, where a really 
tremendous player would break through. The 
Oxford forwards made some very fine loose rushes 
and by the aid of two stalwart Australians—Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Bullock—were particularly for- 
midable out of touch. The Cambridge forwards, 
after some of the great games they have 
played, were rather disappointing. They 
started very slowly, the Oxford men getting 
the ball time after time to begin with, and so 
enabling their backs quickly to lay a sure 
foundation of victory. Then the Cambridge 
forwards warmed to their work, and got 
for a while something more than a fair 
share of the ball, so that for the second 
part of the first half they did most of the 


attacking. As a team, however, Cambridge never really looked 
like scoring, and appearances for once were not deceitful, for they 
never did. 

The actual run of the game needs but brief description. Soon 
after the start a neat kick, cleverly used, enabled Mr. Poulton 
to get through with a fine try. From the kick-off Oxford started 
a brilliant round of passing, and another clever kicking manceuvre 
sent Mr. Steyn in on the right. This second try was duly turned into 
a goal, and very soon afterwards a rush on the left saw one of the 
Oxford forwards score a third try. Then Mr. Poulton was hurt, 
and tor a while Cambridge attacked gallantly but fruitlessly. 
Oxford soon rallied again, and had all the best of the second half. 
First Mr. Dingle dodged through right under the posts, and some 
of the Cambridge men gave the impression that they were too 
much surprised at the ingenuity of his tactics to attempt to interfere 
with them. Next a fine rush of the forwards yielded another try, 
and yet another would have been scored if vaulting ambition had 
not caused the player to lose the ball when well over the line. The 
game went on in a rapidly gathering gloom, but nothing more was 


scored, Oxford winning easily by 19 points to nil. 
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[Three days belore 


Roehampton the 


across country 


running does not 


interest, partly, perhaps, because of its 


spectacle, but it 


devoted and enthusiastic 


wa concerned 
Saturday’s match 
was a foregone 
conclusion 
Oxford were sure 
to win, and they 
did win a most 
substantial Vic- 
tory Last year 
they achievedthat 
which would, we 
believe, be called 
in rifle - shooting 

7 possible oo” a 
of the ten 
runners the five 
Oxonians occu- 
pied the first 
five places and 
the score of 
Cambridge was 
as blank as that 
of Dingley Dell 
in the famous 
cricket match 
avainst All- 
Muggleton. This 
year a very 
nearly similar 
catastrophe over 
took Cambridge. 
The first four 
men to pass the 
post were a 1] 
Oxonians, but 
then came Mr 
Llovd of Cam- 
bridge, to save 
the face of his 
side. He was only 
just in the nick of 
time, for the sixth 
man was Mr. 
Garrod of Oxford, 
after whom the 
other four Can- 
tabs trailed sadly 
home. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Cross CouNTRY. 
there took place at 
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It is not infrequently the case in this match that some 
runner who is supposed to possess a great chance of distinguish- 
ing himself fails completely to do himself justice. Mr. Turner, 
a Cambridge freshman from Wellington, was this year’s dis- 
appointment, for, being the chief hope of his University, he 
yet finished last but one. It must have also been disappointing 
to the Cambridge captain to finish in absolutely the last 
place. The only possible consolation is a remark which we have 
seen quoted of 
Dr. Hawtrey, 
once Head-Master 
of Iton, to a boy 
at the bottom of 
his form, that 
** somebody must 
be last.”’ 

The going 
must have been 
very heavy after 
the recent 
resolute attempts 
of the weather 
to make up for 
last summer of 
glorious memory, 
and seven and 
a-half miles on 
heavy ground is 
no joke. The 
runners may at 
least congratulate 
themselves that 
the truly appal- 
ling weather of 
the Sunday did 
not come a day 
sooner. But they 
are a race of 
brave men who 
Te 8s the 
elements, and 
theirs has been 
a brave sport 
ever since the 
days when Tom 
Brown and his 
young friends 
stuck ina “* brook 
with stiff clay 
banks,”’ and in 
a deepening 
twilight, while 
trying to keep 
up with Big Side 
Hare and Hounds 
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F course, sir,’’ said 
Jenks, the gardener, 
leaning on his spade, 
“if I was to speak my mind 
I could say something, and if 
it wasn’t that I was adverse 
to naming names and getting fellow-servants into trouble I could 
of mentioned that I saw a wire the very same as that one you've 
got in your hand, sir, a-lying about in the stable-yard yesterday, 
but I wouldn’t do no such thing.” 

His Honour Judge Kirkman stared into the narrow, cunning 
face of his retainer and shook his head. ‘‘ Meaning me to under- 
stand that you think it is Tolley who has been setting these things ? > 
looking down at the little brass wire noose which he held between 
a finger and thumb painfully thickened by old age and gout. 

“I should rather not say, sir, being as I have no desire to 
cause unpleasantness.” 

His Honour turned away, shrugging his shoulders, crossed 
the lawns and made his way to the stable-yard, from whence issued 
vigorous sounds of a hard broom at work upon cobble-stones and 
the jangle of a pump-handle. He paused at the yard door and 
beckoned, and Tolley, a tall, red-faced young man with his cap 
on the back of his head, set down brush and pail and came up 
respectfully, touching his forelock. 

“Look here,’ said His Honour, “ what’s this, Tolley? A 
quarter of an hour ago I heard little Joan here yelping like all 
possessed up in the top meadow, and found her caught in this 
not pegged either, fixed to the live hedge. If it hadn’t been for 
a bit of bramble getting into the wire and stopping it from running 
right up she’d have been as dead as a door nail; and I found 
another in the corner of the orchard a few days ago. I should very 
much like to hear what you make of it.” 

Tolley took off his cap and held it in his hand while he scratched 
his head. ‘‘ It sort of looks, sir, as if someone was setting them for 
the rabbits.”’ 

‘Well, any fool could have told me that, Tolley. What I 
want to know is who is doing it. Here are you and Jenks, two 
great fellows always about the place, been here for years, the pair 
of you, and yet you haven’t the sense to find out who’s doing a 
bit of poaching under your very noses.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps Jenks knows something about it, sir. 

* Eh, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘“ Jenks have a young family, and I daresay a bit of game do 
come in useful now and then—not that | want———”’ 

‘‘ Rubbish, man, rubbish! If it comes to that, you’ve a 
youngster of your own, haven’t you? I hear it screaming some- 
times.”’ 

“Yes, sir, if you please, sir, but at six months they aren’t 
partial to meat.” 

His Honour searched the groom’s bland countenance for a 
moment. ‘ Well, it mustn’t go on, Tolley. I can’t have it. You 
and Jenks must see to it between you. Joan will never stop 
hunting the rabbits, and the next thing will be that she will get 
killed.” 

The old man moved away into the winter sunshine, and the 
little white terrier with the muddy paws, who was generally not 
far to seek when His Honour was near, got up and pattered after 
him. He walked slowly, leaning on his stout stick, and once or 
twice looked up at the red gables of his house with their green, ivy 
screen, and away down the slope of his fields and across the miles 
of country, green pasture, red ploughland and purple-brown woods 
to where the long, blue ramparts of the black mountains stood 
faintly outlined against the pale winter sky. Had there been 
anyone there who loved His Honour well enough to care, and had 
known him long enough to understand, they might have guessed 
from that look and the slight movement of the lips which accom- 
panied it that he was thinking of a child, a boy who had lived so 
many years ago that His Honour then was almost a young man ; 
but there was nobody now save his cross old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Mackleekum, who had known his boy, and, though she certainly 
cared for His Honour, she was so old that her memory had begun 
to fail. 

“* Come along, Joan, then, little dog.’’” The old man stopped 
and changed his stick clumsily from one hand to the other that he 
might caress his favourite’s sleek, white head. ‘‘ We’re getting 





old, little dog, too old to look after 
things, and the rogues know it.’’ He 
did not put into words the thought 
that, had little Alexander lived to grow 
up and marry and have boys and girls 
of his own, as, of course, in due time 
he might have done, someone would have here to take 
the reins of government from his tired hands; he should not, 
as now, have wandered aimlessly, save for his little dog, alone 
He plodded down the short drive under the oak trees, where 
still here and there a dry brown leaf clung to the branches, 
and Joan, plunging through the long, damp grass, floundered now 
and then in a pile of last summer’s leaves. He passed Jenks’ 
cottage at the gates, and went out into the high road, which, after 
the manner of roads in that part of the country, was not in such 
good repair as to prevent little pools filled by the morning’s rain 
from trying here and there placidly to reflect the faint blue of the 
sky. Far away down the long vista of the road a dog-cart, drawn 
at a steady, swinging trot by a grey mare, was coming that way, 
and it was the sight of that dog-cart and that willing old mare 
which decided the direction of His Honour’s morning walk, for he 
knew well that Dr. Baxendell, however busy, would not pass him 
without pulling up for a chat. 

[t is quite true that on this particular morning, when the Doctor 
beheld that broad, bent figure, with the little white dog stealing 
along beside it, turning in his direction upon conversation intent, 
he was not particularly glad. There come for us all some days 
when the salutations in the market-place are ill to bear and hard to 
give ; but the Doctor’s heart was as soft as his head was hard, and he 
knew that it was beyond his power to pass the old man by with a 
mere ‘* Good-day.”’ 

‘Good-morning, Judge.”’ 


been 


The mare stopped almost of her own 
** How’s the gout ? Joan been rabbiting ?’’ 

“ Rabbiting! You may well ask, Baxendell. I found her 
caught in this.” Fumbling in his pocket, he drew forth the wire. 
‘“* Narrowest squeak in life that she wasn’t strangled.” 

“* Dear, dear, that’s a bad job. Poachers, I suppose ? 

‘* Well, I don’t know, Doctor; almost too near to the house. 
Jenks suspects that Tolley has a hand in it, and Tolley’s ready 
to take his oath that it’s Jenks, and there you are. It isn’t the 
rabbits I mind—glad to see the last of them—but anything happen- 
ing to little Joan would pretty well finish me too.’’ He became 
aware that the Doctor, whose reputation for doing more good to 
his patients by his talk than his physic had been chiefly built up 
by his qualities as a listener, was not following the conversation 
with his usual close attention. ‘‘ You're not looking quite yourself 
to-day, Doctor,” staring up at the kind, weather-beaten face 
perched above him in the cart. ‘‘ Nothing wrong at home, I hope ? 
Boys all right ?”’ 

“In health and appetite, yes, I’m glad to say, Judge. But 
the truth is I’ve had a bit of bad news this morning; some shares 
gone fut!’’ 

“* They have that knack,’’ said His Honour. 

‘It’s not much.” The Doctor looked straight before him, 
and I daresay the grey mare wondered why her master pretended 
to flick a fly off her collar with his whip when he must have known 
that all the flies were dead and gone long ago. “ It was just an 
investment I had no right to make—-a bit of a gamble, Judge. 
My second boy, Sydney, has got sea-fever—they all get it some time 
or another; but his is a chronic case. His elder brother has been 
a bit expensive lately. I’ve had to draw in my horns, and this was 
the one chance of putting him on the Conway this year. Now it 
will have to be next.”’ 

‘* And I don’t suppose a year’s running wild on shore will 
hurt him, Doctor.”’ , 

** Not at all; but this was his last chance of the Navy class. 
Next year he’ll be too old. He's a bit hipped, but he must grin 
and bear it; we've all had something of the sort to put up with. 
What’s Joan busy at over there ?”’ 

His Honour turned to behold his favourite with growls and 
yelps gradually emerging from behind a large clump of blackberry 
bushes at the roadside. First appeared a cocked tail and two 
white hind legs, then a slim body, then a head, and, finally, one end 
of a rabbit, not behaving at all after the manner in which rabbits 
are wont to behave, but clutched in Joan’s jaws, and from thence 
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stretched out in mid-air, to all appearances resisting her endeavours. 
The Judge and the Doctor looked at this phenomenon, and had 
scarcely grasped its full significance when, with a fierce effort, 
Joan jerked the whole of the rabbit into view, revealing the cause 
of its attitude of defiance in the person of a little girl, ragged and 
scared, who, clinging to its ears with one hand, hit out lustily with 
the other at the excited terrier. 

‘* Bless my soul !’’ said His Honour 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Kitty ? What are you doing there ?”’ 
Che Doctor, who knew by name every man, woman and child 
within a radius of ten miles, climbed out of his shabby trap, sternly 
commanded Joan to release her prey, and stood swinging the dead 
rabbit in one hand and looking down at the now weeping child, a 
small thing some five or six years old, dark and thin, with 
an impish cast of countenance and a little red nose like a 
cherry 

\ rabbit! You don’t suppose that she could have been 
setting wires ?"’ asked His Honour, peering at the child over the 
Doctor’s shoulder. 

‘Good heavens, how could she ? She’s nothing but a baby, 
though she comes of real poaching stock—father in prison now for 
a job of this sort, and I think the kiddies go hungry in consequence. 
Look here, Kitty, my child, tell me how you came by this rabbit. 
You see, it’s quite stiff, Judge ; killed hours ago. Did you catch 
him, Kitty ?’ 

Che child looked up with two wide, blue eyes and shook het 
head. 

“ Did someone give it to you ? 

She nodded, blocking the pretty eyes with two small, dirty 


” 


fists 

“And who was it gave it to you, then?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

‘Come, Kitty, that’s nonsense. A big girl like you must 
know. Perhaps there’s someone else behind the bushes.’”’ The 
Doctor, advancing, inspected her late hiding-place, but nothing save 
dry bents crushed and trampled revealed itself, until from under 
the brambles Joan produced a second bunny 

“ Well, this is the queerest thing!”’ said the Judge and the 
Doctor together. 

‘“Who,”” continued the Doctor, “who can be altruistic 
enough to poach for the benefit of Kitty and her family ? ” 

They looked at each other and laughed, and so presently parted, 
both more cheerful than when they met; indeed, His Honour’s 
aspect quite astonished those two just men, his groom and 
his gardener, who broke into grins at the sight, each quite 
confident that his employer had realised the truth of his 
suggestions. 

After lunch His Honour sat over his smoking-room fire making 
the one cigar Dr. Baxendell permitted him last out as long as 
ingenuity could contrive, and his mind from the problem of the 
unknown poacher wandered to the Doctor and his trouble. The 
rich man sighed, wondering could he dare to offer the sum that 
would put his friend’s boy on the Conway, and afraid to make the 
suggestion. 

Baxendell was proud, and could on some points be very 
touchy—it scarcely seemed feasible, and, as so often happened, 
his thoughts reverted to his own boy, his boy who had been asleep 
under a little green mound beside the larger one which covered 
his young mother for so many years that most people would have 
almost forgotten him; but His Honour had not forgotten one note 
of the fresh, thin voice like a bird’s happy chirp, or one touch of 
the eager little hands which once had clung to him. 
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He was half asleep when Rebekah, the black-eyed parlour- 
maid, ushered in a visitor, and he awoke slowly to find, cap in hand, 
on the hearthrug before him, a boy, perhaps of twelve or thirteen, 
a boy with a sleek, dark head, a touch of colour in his 
cheeks and serious, grey eyes. Just for an instant between 
sleeping and waking it seemed to the old man that the child 
of whom he had been dreaming had come back to him. 
Then he remembered that little Alexander, had he lived, would 
have been a grown man now, far on in the thirties; and 
though his heart still beat more quickly after the leap it had 
made, he asked, recognising his visitor as Dr. Baxendell’s second 
son, ‘‘ What is it, Sydney? Did your father send you? Is 
anything wrong ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing’s the matter, sir, but the pater told us at dinner 
about you and him finding little Kitty and the rabbits, and I came 
up to tell you that it wasn’t her; it was me.”’ 

His grammar went all to pieces in the confession; but that 
was not to be wondered at, for the Baxendell boys had been wont 
to regard His Honour as a great and terrible being, and Sydney 
was shaking in his shoes. 

“What was you?” His Honour’s sudden chuckle and 
the twinkle in his eye seemed somewhat to clear the 
atmosphere. 

““[ caught them. It’s rather jolly, you know, sir, pretending 
to be—to be real poachers, crawling on your—your front down the 
hedges and finding where they’ve been running, like Sherlock 
Holmes, only, of course, his were people, and I knew Kitty’s father 
was in gaol and they hadn’t enough to eat, so I hid them and told 
her where to find them.” 

His Honour blinked at the boy for a moment, then got 
up and reached from the mantel-piece the two small nooses 
of brass wire. ‘‘ These are your property, then—vyou’re the 
poacher ? ” 

Sydney nodded. 

“And I suppose you thought it better to confess, in case | 
put the matter in the hands of the police and Kitty told about 
you ? we 

“No fear! Kitty wouldn’t tell or her mother. It wasn’t 
that—it was your little dog. Dad said you were worried about 
her, and I’d never thought of that, and I wanted you to 
know.” 

He stooped to pat Joan’s white forehead, and the old man 
let himself down again into his low chair, and, sitting watching 
him, found for a moment that it was hard to speak. 

‘| suppose you realise, Sydney, that this is a serious offence 
of yours ?”’ 

The boy straightened himself at his tone, and looked His 
Honour squarely in the face. ‘“‘ Yes, sir, I know.” 

“I don’t want to bring shame on your good father, so, though 
it amounts to something very like compounding a felony, | 
won’t put the matter into the hands of the police. You've 
confessed, and I will mete out the punishment—eh? That’s 
fair?” 

“Quite fair, sir.’’ The boy’s eyes were steady still, but he 
bit his lip and the colour ebbed from his cheeks. 

“And my sentence is ’’—His Honour suddenly reached out a 
hand for the boy’s, and his voice grew mellow—‘ that you go off 
to sea as quickly as possible at my expense. You’re a dangerous 
fellow, Sydney, a menace to the neighbourhood. There, then, 
my dear boy—bless me, I’ve caught a cold, Mrs. Mackleekum told 
me I should if | wore these boots. You’re as welcome as you can 
be, Sydney—we’ll call it transportation.” 


SPORT IN XVI. CENTURY DRAWINGS: 


HE recent discoveries of pre-historic designs in a cave 
in the South of France confirm the assertion made by 
medieval writers that as sport formed the subjects 
of the earliest designs, the disciples of Nimrod can 
rightly claim to have given the first impulse to art. 

Unfortunately for us, the old skin-clad sportsman artist who 
covered the walls of his Perigord cave with outline drawings 
of his fellow-denizens—the mammoth, the giant cave bear and 
the reindeer—thereby securing for himself undying fame as 
the most archaic of all artists, and endowing that underground 
gallery with the distinction of being the most ancient of all art 
repositories, failed to depict his own form divine in connection 
with the trotting mammoth or the shambling bear. True, 
the spirit of self-effacement which this omission betrays evinces 
a refreshing absence of the “ personal element.” It proves 
more convincingly than could a library of volumes what 
an infinite vista of ages intervenes between that flint-wielding 
cave man and the modern, self-assertive, press-the-button 
sportsman. Butstay! Are we judging this instance of palzon- 
tological self-obliteration quite justly ? Was that troglodyte’s 
failure to leave a single indication as to the relative position 
of man and beast really the result of genuine diffidence ? What 
evidence have we that this artist of the Pleistocene Age had 


already emerged from that primeval condition when man was 
still the hunted instead of the hunter ? How do we know that 
the huge Elephas primigenius or the formidable Ursus spelceus 
portrayed in that Perigord Louvre was not hunting him, the 
pigmy homunculus? What proof have we that these crude 
tracings were not drawn with trembling hand after a horror- 
struck retreat to his cave, when his senses, which then were 
still as keen as those of the hawk, the far-scenting deer, or the 
acutely-hearing wolverine, warned him of the approach of his 
relentless foe? Indeed, have we not evidence supporting such 
doubts in the shape of a stone hammer found embedded in the 
skull of a Megaceros hibernicus? Had that blow been dealt 
by a hunter to an animal already down in order to despatch it, 
the precious flint tool, which to produce had cost such infinite 
labour, would not have been left where Professor Wauchoppe 
found it untold ages later. What more likely than that the blow 
was inflicted as a desperate act of self-defence on the part of 
the hard-pushed quarry when the antlered monster charged 
down upon him, crushing him to death before he had time to 
withdraw his invaluable flint? That bit of bone-encased rock— 
what tragedies of the Stone Age does it not suggest ? 

But we have strayed far afield from the real purpose of 
these lines, which is none else than to make the reader acquainted 
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with the limnings of an 
infinitely less remote age, but 
which, as samples of finished 
drawings of sporting scenes, 
yet rank among the oldest 
we have. 

Florentine of the 
Florentines, though Flemish 
by birth, for he was born 
in Bruges in the year 1523, 
Giovanni della Strada, or 
to use his Latinised name 
with which he frequently 
signed his work, Joannes 
Stradanus, had acquired by 
his apprenticeship to Michael 
Angelo many of the famous 
artist’s peculiarities and 
mannerisms, as a glance at 
Stradanus’ prancing, 
heavily -maned steeds and 
giant-limbed men _ discloses. 
Stradanus was born at a 
most opportune moment, 
for the craving for pictorial 
matter making itself felt in 
the second half of his 
century was creating a 
demand which far exceeded 
the supply, and _ though 
your Bodes and Tschudis, 
and even earlier art critics, 
insist that this craving 
helped more than any other circumstance to prostitute art, 
debasing the divine inspiration of the painter to a common 
craft, it must not be forgotten that but for men like 
Stradanus, Theodore de Bry, Hans Bol, the multitudinous 
Galle family at Antwerp, Collaert, Wierx, Mallery, Sadeler and 
Goltzius, as well as the De Passe family, who all worked with 
extraordinary energy in turning out “ pictures of the day,” 
our knowledge of the daily life and of occurrences in that tem- 
pestuous century would be nothing like as correct and intimate 
as it is. What progress, for instance, art made in the half- 
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century between 1517 and the year 1567, when Stradanus drew 
his one hundred and four Venationes sporting pictures, a glance 
at ‘“ Theuerdank,” Emperor Maximilian’s famous book of 
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CHAMOIS-HUNTING By Stradanus 


adventures, and at the prints appertaining to the first-named 
series, will show. Both the designer of the pictures and the 
wielder of the graver had made giant strides in the interval, 
and as we can see from our reproductions of five original drawings 
by Stradanus’ hand, many a master of the eighteenth century 
would have done well to study the Italianised Fleming’s method 
and touches. 

The drawings, selected as they are out of the writer’s little 
collection of some fifty Stradanus sketches, afford amusing 
evidence of the widespread ignorance which then prevailed in 
connection with certain forms of sport. Perhaps the most 
characteristic in this respect is the picture of mountain sport 
viz., the chase of the chamois. When one first saw the print 
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From the original 


ot this picture and one’s astonished gaze rested upon the delinea- 
tion of the agile mountain beast carrying horns that are crooked 
forward instead of backward, one naturally assumed that this 
extraordinary mistake was made by the engraver and not by 
the artist who drew the animal, whose body and pose are in othe 
respects correct. But in this one would have done the busy 
Antwerp engravers an injustice, as was disclosed when the 
original came into one’s possession, for there, immortalised by 
master hand, prance about not one but several chamois with 
this curious malformation 

In other respects, too, Stradanus drew upon his imagination 
in concocting this drawing, for he represents the man of Michael 
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OSTRICH-HUNTING. 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING BY CAVE 


By Stradanus 


Angelo-like limbs strapping steigeisen, or crampons, to his 
naked feet, which, of course, was never done. To turn to another 
form of sport—elephant and ostrich hunting —Stradanus in 
the former picture drew his quarry of very under-sized 
dimensions, a mistake not usually made either by him or by 
other artists of his age, who, as a rule, magnified the size of 
foreign animals. Take as an instance our reproduction of an 
engraving after another drawing by the same Florentine artist. 
Here we have elephants which if we accept the ordinary human 
form as our scale, must have stood something like eighteen feet 
high, though probably, as the inscription below tells us that the 
man in the act of hamstringing his quarry is a troglodyte or 
cave - dweller, a race who 
were believed to be of dwarf 
stature, the disproportion is 
intended to be as great as 
it iss As an early picture 
of elephant - hunting its 
amusing details, such as 
the long file of natives 
carrying off loads of dis- 
membered elephant on their 
heads and shoulders, are 
curious enough. The picture 
of the bear-hunt is more 
true to life, though we may 
express some doubt whether 
horses could be got to charge 
bears in the way Stradanus 
pictures. 

Our last drawing repre- 
sents the Florentine artist's 
ideas of heron-hawking. It 
tells its tale fairly plainly, 
though, of course, the inci- 
dents it represents are far too 
crowded together. It was con- 
sidered the noblest of all 
hawking, and though it is 
not so long ago that more 
than two hundred heronries 
existed in the British Isles 
some of them comprising as 
many as a hundred nests 
with four or five eggs in 
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extinct. Mr. Harting tells us that in the last century 
Mr. Edward C. Newcome of Norfolk, who was the last 
English falconer who kept heron hawks (he died in 1871), 
killed in two seasons with his two famous hawks, Sultan 
and De Ruyter, which he had 
imported from Holland, no 
fewer than one hundred and 
eleven herons. This shows 
that the royal sport became 
extinct in England not in 
consequence of any dearth 
of herons. In the Nether- 
lands it is still kept up, 
though the celebrated 
Hawking Club at the Loo, 
near Apeldoorn, which Mr. 
Newcome, assisted by the 
Duke of Leeds and Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, had formed 
in the year 1832, was dis- 
solved the very year it had 
reached its majority. 

One detail in Stradanus’ 
drawing deserves special 
notice, i.¢e., the turned-up 
heads of the two herons at 
which hawks are about to 
stoop. It shows that the 
artist fully believed the 
legend, sanctioned even by 
such late writers as Walter 
Scott, that the heron when 
hard pressed and stooped at 
by the hawk will point his 
beak upwards and thus re- 
ceive the descending enemy 
upon its point, thereby in- 
flicting serious injury, if not 
killing him outright. According to modern experts this pretty 
story has no foundation in fact. It seems extraordinary that 
for centuries artists went on painting incidents which they 
never could have seen, scores, if not hundreds, of pictures of 
what was once a favourite and aristocratic sport depicting 
this very occurrence. 

Stradanus’ predilection for portly men and women, as 
well as for steeds of the cart-horse type, and for unwieldy fat 
spaniels and hounds, betray his Dutch origin, and perhaps 
also a businesslike desire to please his principal public in the 
Lowlands and in Northern 
Germany. For practically 
all of his drawings were 
engraved and published in 
the former country, 
as were most others of a 
similar nature, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of those of 
his pupil, Tempesta, who, 
living in Rome, and evincing 
a like fertility and industry, 
had some of his drawings 
engraved by Italians. As 
edition after edition of 
Stradanus’ series were issued 
by the Galle brothers of 
Antwerp, and eagerly bought 
up, the circle of his admirers 
in Northern Europe grew 
ever wider; but there is no 
evidence that his work in the 
picture-book line ever be- 
came very popular in Italy, 
the country of his adoption. 
There his celebrated Naples 
frescoes, for Don Juan of 
Austria, and his equally good 
designs for tapestry for the 
Medici Grand Duke, enjoyed 
far more popularity. 

Considering the immense 
difficulties of transporta- 
tion which then still handi- 
capped all international and 
especially all  transalpine 
intercommunication, it is rather curious that the formidable 
distance intervening between the city on the Arno and the 
harbour town on the North Sea did not interfere in a more 
discouraging manner between artist and engraver. 
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For more than half a century that studio in Florence, of 
which Stradanus gives us in one of his “‘ arts and crafts ”’ series, 
called the Nova Reperta, a characteristic picture, seems to 
have gone on supplying busy hands in distant Antwerp with 





BEAR-HUNTING By Stradanus, 
material of the most heterogeneous kind. Saints and devils, 
popes and emperors, holy legends and scenes from purgatory, 
wars and sieges, land battles and naval engagements, royal 
progresses and peasant fétes, hunting, fishing and fowling 
scenes galore, the horses of all nations, the crafts and trades of 
the civilised world, the discoveries of Columbus and Vespucci, 
scientific inventions of the day, the working of the silkworm 
and scores of other subjects of the most diverse nature, were one 
and all depicted with a realism and with a power of imagination 
that really amaze one. It shows what an extraordinary demand 
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HERON-HAWKING. 


for illustrations had suddenly sprung up in the second half of the 
sixteenth century among the nations of Northern Europe, as they 
awoke from the intellectual stupor that had enchained them 
during medizval times. WILLIAM A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 
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IN BRITTANY. 


FISHING 


S it is not very easy to get reliable information regarding 
fishing in Brittany, a few experiences gained there 
last summer may possibly be useful to some reader 
of Country Lire. In the first place, I would say 
that through the kindness of friends, notably Mr. 

Payton, H.B.M., Consul-General at Calais, a veteran angler, 
I gathered a large amount of information and advice on the 
subject ; but was at the same time warned that it was rather 
out of date and the accounts of the fishing too roseate. Their 
warnings were, I think, justified, and it seems that any fishing 
is bound to deteriorate if the water is indiscriminately netted, 
as it was during my stay in Brittany, and if, every other day at 
least, one has fine dishes of trout for fifty persons for dinner. 
Very excellent they were, gastronomically, but you cannot eat 
your fish like that, all netted, and have your fishing. Indeed, 
it speaks well for the rivers that there should be any trout left, 
and I expect that anyone going there in the spring would have 
fair, possibly good, sport. 

lo begin with, I landed with a friend and his motor at 
St. Malo. We were left waiting at the custom-house about 
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pronounced them not good. At Huelgoadt, however, we found 
in the Hétel de France all we could want, and in M. and Mme 
Dugoy the most delightful hosts it has been my pleasure to meet. 
In fact, not only they, but the whole staff and, indeed, all the 
peasants we met in that part of Brittany, were equally courteous 
and charming. They regarded it as a pleasure to cook us 
récherché \ittle dinners even at 9 p.m., when we returned from 
our fishing. ‘‘ Monsieur,’”’ they said, “ has but to ask and it 
will be a pleasure to grant his request.’’ There was, moreover, 
a “‘ terrasse ’’ with a verandah of Virginia creeper, where one 
could rest and overlook the valley by day and by night listen 
to the bell-frogs without any disturbances. As to the fishing, 
there is a lake belonging exclusively to our hotel with a hotel 
boat on it, and in the lake are many large trout alleged to take 
the fly in a ripple, and certainly to be taken with what is there 
known as a “ wogtail.”’ Into the lake—treally a reservoir—flows 
a stream with trout in it, quite attractive, and out of it another 
which below, in a narrow gorge known as “ the Gouffre,”’ with 
gigantic boulder-shaped rocks in it, has pools as pretty as any 
you could wish to see. The fish caught in both these streams 





MILLPOOL NEAR 


one and a-half hours. The people were very civil and we had 
no trouble, as the papers were inorder. We had been advised 
to cross in the ferry to Dinard and go vid Plancoet into the Brest 
road. I would advise anyone en auto not to count on doing 
this, as he will have to wait for the tide ; rather let him go vid 
Dinan and through varied scenery along a magnificent straight 
road about one hundred miles as far as Morlaix, and then turn 
aside for Huelgodt ; and here let it be said that, if needed, there 
is an excellent garage and repair shop opposite to the post-offic< 
at Morlaix. Though in going thus straight to Huelgodit we 
passed several places, such as Guingamp, Belle-isle en terre 
and: Plouaret, at which, from information received, we might 
have stopped and fished, yet the hotel accommodation was 
never such as to satisfy our taste. It was very hot weather 
in July last, and there were no amenities, no gardens to sit in 
during the heat of the day, only courtyards, with cobbles and 
omnibuses going in and out ; they were not attractive, and we 
passed on, having professionally examined the rivers and 


LE FAOUET. 


were small, and the Osmunda ferns were so luxuriant as to be 
a positive nuisance to the fisherman. 

Further off, at some five kilométers from the hotel, is the 
Aulne, a river with some fair trout in it and very fishable. 
It being July and, as stated, very hot, trouting was rather 
hopeless, but the dace there were fine, of three-quarters of a 
pound average. Of these we caught some nice bags and a few 
trout on the dry-fly up to three-quarters of a pound, which 
fought splendidly. Some ten kilométres away is the glorious 
Church of St. Herbot, and near it a cascade, below which is a 
rocky stream quite well stocked with trout, and a bit further 
off, near Brennilis, the same river is said to be very good ; but 
when we went there it was full of weed and almost empty of 
water. Without a motor the two latter places would be difficult 
to work, as there is a long hill. Even with a motor we had 
considerable difficulty one day, till my friend discovered that 
he had not taken off the brake at starting. That, I think, 
was the only little contretemps we had with the motor during the 
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trip, and we were beginners. We were told at starting that 
we should have frequent punctures from the nails out of the 
sabots ; but though we pulled about four out of the tires every 
time we stopped, we never had one which penetrated through 
the inner tube, so that, with good tires, that bogey is laid. 
With a bicycle the trouble is very grievous. Should any reader 
visit these parts without a motor, he would do well to sail from 
Plymouth to Brest, where he is within easy reach of Huelgoat. 
On his way to the latter place let him stop at Landivisiau. 
Hétel du Commerce. Though a garden is lacking, it is excellent- 

such a cuisine! Alongside the road between it and Landerneau 
is a river which, for looks, compares favourably with any Test 
or Itchen. It looks perfect. I could not locate any decent 
trout in it, but was assured that above all the trout-fishing in it 
was excellent. The river above Landivisiau looks nice, but 
rather overgrown. There are churches of note to be seen all 
around there, but as they are described in Baedeker and the 
fishing is not, [omit them. Near Huelgoat, Morlaix and Carhaix 
are spoken of as fishing places, but I do not recommend them. 
From Huelgoat we went to Pont Aven, Hotel Villa Julia, which 
has a great reputation as a resort of artists and fishermen. 
We were not in love with the hotel. It was so full of Germans 
and English that we had to sleep in a lodging ;_ it was too like 
a watering-place and comparatively expensive. The river there 
was short and very much bushed, and had few fish in it. We 
went next day to Quimperlé, which we liked, but as the two 
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rivers there are both let and reserved, it was no place for us. 
We spent the afternoon in the sea at Poldhu, about ten kilométres 
away, where there is a good hotel and sea-fishing. Our next 
stopping-place was le Faouét, Hétel de la Croix D’Or, quite 
desirable and absurdly cheap, and where the hostess takes a 
personal interest in one and one can have dinner late. There 
are churches and shrines there, also a spacious square with trees 
to sit under. During our stay there the thermometer reached 
1oodeg. in the shade, so we had cafe au lait left out for us over- 
night, which we drank at 4 a.m. and then went fishing till 
8.30. From 1.30 till 4.30 we went to bed. On our way back 
to the coast we lunched at Guémené-sur-Scorff, Hétel Moderne, 
which has been a gentleman’s chateau and has large shady 
grounds and is quite captivating. We were informed, as usual, 
that there was excellent trout-fishing there, but had not time 
to inspect it. The conclusions arrived at from the trip are of 
necessity somewhat vague. but it may besaid that most of the 
places recommended are not only worthless, but also lack ameni- 
ties ; that it is better to go and stay for a week or a fortnight 
at one place and thus get to know where best to fish and get 
better terms; and that, of the places, Huelgoait and le Faouét 
have fishing and amenities, Landivisiau fishing and Guémené 
ON THE AULNE. amenities and possibly fishing W. F.C. 
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RAVELLING along the high road from Evesham to 
Stratford-on-Avon a charming picture suddenly 
occurs on the right Chrough the poplars of a grassy 
outer court is seen a long building, having in the centre 
a timbered gable with an archway below it, and 

through the archway the projecting porch of an old house shows. 
his is Salford Hall, still apt to be called locally “ the Nunnery,” 
as a hundred years ago it became the home of Benedictine nuns 
who had migrated from France in the Revolution times. Their 
temporary occupation has left a permanent stamp, for two large 
rooms on the ground floor, converted into a chapel, continue 
in use for Catholic worship. The manor house itself, with its 
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ample, wide-spreading out-buildings and farmery, remains 
as an example of old-fashioned country life, when the lords of 
lesser manors lived on and tilled their own acres, and themselves 
produced most of the commodities needed by the household. 
The arched way passes through one of the ranges of farm build- 
ings, built of stone and originally all thatched. Now, most of 
it is covered in red tile, but much ot the farmery buildings 
that lie west of the forecourt and surround an ample yard 
retains the original thatch. The archway is broad and low, 
nine feet three inches wide and rather less high. To the right of 
it is a mounting-block, showing that here the family dismounted 
and walked through the shady tunnel under the timbered 
gable and along the broad, 
paved way of the sunny 
forecourt into the house 
beyond. The forecourt is 
extremely picturesque. On 
the inner side the gatehouse 
building has a sundial in its 
gable and steps rising up to 
a granary on the west side. 
The forecourt is some twenty- 
four yards wide by _ twice 
that length. The nine-foot 
paved way cuts through its 
level of sward, from which 
rises on the right, in front of 
the farm buildings, a great 
lime tree, while to the left is 
an old garden wall in some- 
what parlous condition, part 
rebuilt and part scarcely 
saved from collapse by 
buttresses. In front of us 
stands the house, which does 
not answer to the expectation 
of symmetry to which the 
balanced forecourt and 
central porch give rise. East- 
ward a tall and stately stone 
wing of Jacobean type towers 
up, while westward is a con- 
glomeration of low, timber- 
framed and plastered build- 
ings dating evidently from 
the sixteenth century, 
although here and there the 
eighteenth century has 
inserted its favourite sash- 
windows. This total lack of 
balance, this mixture of sizes 
and styles, tells its own tale. 
Surely here we read of a 
plan too great for accom- 
plishment, of an endeavour 
boldly begun but never 
brought toa conclusion. And 
certainly the first glance at 
such material as we have of 
the history of the place 
under James I. seems to 
confirm this view, for we 
find that an ambitious and 
an expensive man was closely 
connected with the manor, 
and so without more ado 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” Mr. Niven in his “Old 
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Warwickshire Houses”’ set down the building of the stone 
portions of the house to Sir Simon Clarke. This may be true, 
but if we study the records a little more carefully we shall see 
that the matter is doubtful. The house stands in the parish of 


Copyright 
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ELEVATION. 
Salford Priors, but is, and long has been, the chief residence 
of a separate manor, known as Salford Abbots, which, up to the 


Dissolution, had been a possession of the Abbey of Evesham. 
It was also known as Salford Minor in contradistinction 
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. . SHIPPING & .. 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 























Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P« 0 Tienes Cruises 


By S.Y. “VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. | No.1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23. 
*CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. | No.2. Mar.28 to Apr. 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. ' No.3. Apr. 27 to May 25. 
+ From SOUTHAMPTON. *From MARSEILLES. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 











_ PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 








For Freight and Passage apply 
P.&0 Offices { {3s"ttdcatal Steet Ee” } London. 
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Hunting, Fishing | 
Shooting, Golfing | 
Polo, Motoring 


CALIFORNIA 


IDEAL CLIMATE 
LUXURIOUS TRAVELLING 


Full particulars fom RUD FALCK, General 
European Agent, Southern Pacific Company :— 
49, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
22, Cockspur Street, sw. LONDON. 


25, Water Street - - LIVERPOOL. 


RMS. suite tinneen Furnishing and Decoration 
Next Sailing, “Trent,” Dec. 20. : OF 


Px Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
* ARCADIAN,” Twin Screw, 8,730 


west | eee Town and Country Houses 


INDIES All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads 
SPECIAL MOROCCO GRUISE 


by West Indian Mail Steamer, ** AT O,” 5,347 Tons, 


Feb. 22 Largest steamer RAT. Moroceo. 
For illustrated booklets apply to 
THe Rovat Mait Steam Packet Company, 
London : 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32, Cockspur St., S.W. 


“Ce Gaur aa BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


14 days, including Hotel accommodation 


First Class, 20 Guineas. Second Class, 14 Guineas. Tottenham Court Road :: London 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


F REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 5 


‘ Priestlands, Sherborne, Dorset 








ESTIMATES AND CATALOGUES FREE 





Paris ‘Buenos Aires 














‘I have great pleasure in informing you that all our furniture has 
arrived in good order. So far as I can find, nothing is missing or 
broken. The manner in which the removal has been effected leaves 
nothing to be desired, and all the men were most efficient and 
obliging. If I ever haye to make another move I shall certainly ask 
you to do it for me 

(Signed) J. C. BERKELEY, 
To J. J. Atren, Ltd. Major-General."’ 


LONDON OFFICES: 6, SLOANE ST., S.W 









OFFICES AND 
DEPOSITORIES ALSO 
AT BOURNEMOUTH 
AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is Id. per word, minimum 2/-: 


Wal TO DO WITH YOUR 
ONS? No need to go to the 
Canadian Wilds or far-away Australia. 
An opportunity offers for Gentleman Pupils 
to participate financially to the extent of 
£2,000 and upwards in a Fruit Growing 
concern in Egypt, under most favourable 
conditions of soil and climate, together with 
pleasant social surroundings. A_ scientific 
horticulturist, formerly manager of the 
Government farm in India, is in charge 
Large profita, and land may be taken up 
when duly qualified. No premiums are 
charged, and a salary will be paid to work- 
ing pupils. - Apply ov letter, addressed 
“Egyptian Fruit, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, ° Ww. 





V'SEADYS AND CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENEK New gardens 
laid out ; old gardens re-modelled and made 

beautiful ; rock gardens and pergolas. Charge 

undertaken during owner's absence from 
home Mrs. SAVILL, Woking, 

Surrey. 


Chobham, 





| N THE NOTED VALE 
EVESHAM Vacancy for a Resident 


Pupil on large Fruit Farm. Terms £150 
per annum.—*“ A 2007," c/o CounTRY LIFE 
Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
wc 





OUNG GERMAN LADY. (with 
knowledge of an h acquired in France, 
and with a little English) desires an engage- 
ment as helpful Companion in England - 
Small salary. Excellent references.“ F.A., 
* Melrose,” 75, Huron Road, Upper Tooting, 





8.W 
ARG FARMER has vacancy on 
mix Farm for Pupil, good home, 
every advantage. Inclusive premium, £70 


per annum. * Practical, 
Country Lire Olice, 20, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


2366,” c/o 
Tavistock Street, 


Supplement to COUNTRY LIFE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 


WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
ts 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


LAtSs the property of a lady deceased.— 
Skipperke Dog, registered “ Jack of 
Spades"; age two-and-a-half years ; winner 
of several prizes; sweet little pet and com- 
panion, free from vice, and in the pink of 
health. Accept 3 guineas. Also Black 
Cocker Spaniel Puppy by “ Master Rudolph,” 
winner of 40 prizes and championship 
2 guineas, approval—“A 2364,’ c/o 
CounTRY Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


OLICE DOGS.— Major RicHarpson’s 
Police Dogs (Airedale Terriers), supplied 
Admiralty and Police ; best protection for 
country residences. 4 guineas, pups 2 
guineas.“ Grovend,”’ Harrow. 


C2? KER SPANIELS.—Compelled to 
dispose of two Pedigree Black Cocker 
Spaniels, male and female, best of litter ; 
father “ Master Rudolph,” has won 40 prizes, 
mother won third in large class; both 
Puppies have nice shaped heads, large ears, 
ulossy coats, straight limbs; they are 
altogether well made and most sensible for 
age Accept 2 guineas each Miss WYNN, 
46, Dudley Street, Birmingham 

OX TERRIERS, wire and smooth 


Irish Terriers. Pups 2 guineas, adults 
Major Ricuarpson, “ Grovend,” 











i guineas.- 
Harrow, 


EST HIGHLAND TERRIER 
PUPPIES, three months; grand- 
children of * Champion Kiltie ” and “ Cham- 
pion Oronsay.”” Excellent shape and colour ; 
probable prize winners. Male, 10 guineas ; 
female, 5 guineas.—Mrs. Y. DURSLEY, 
Norbury, 5.W. 


LOODHOUNDS.—Pups 5 guineas, 
adults rom 10 guineas; trained 
-Major RicHarpson, “ Grovend,” 








trackers. 


Harrow. 

oO HIR TERRIER AND 
Y PIP U SPANIELS. Prize winners or 
puppies, from £2 28. No dealers.—RaYMOND- 

LTALLOCK, Kenilworth. 








O PAR .~Do not let your eg 

go to EN ) «Ba unprepared. Miss 
Winter, Tintern, Chepstow, takes Lady 
Pupils for domestic economy, farming, 
gardening, poultry, ete Terms moderate. 


CHELTENHAM KENNELS— rup- 
pies and Adults always for Sale for 
home or abroad; bluest blood extant; for 
exhibition, companions, guards and sport ; 
trained by gamekeepers and farmers.—For 





7 , sd. Four-legged i nat s further particulars, apply by letter to 

one cam ciation — a KENNELMAN, c/o LEONARD PETRIE, Esy., 
‘ (iayton, Cheltenham. 

ARDENER (Head), fifteen years’ Aer ines TERRIERS. — Pups 


experience, gained in England, Scotland 
and Wales; last three years here as Senior 





Foreman: unblemished character.—Address 
WILLIAM BALson, Powis Castle Gardens, 
Welshpool, 

with ex- 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, . 

perience, Se -Ir oT in January 
on Fruit Farm Work in return for board and 
amall salary.-Write 8. G MERRALLS, 
“ Highview,” Chaucer Road, Worthing 





HAUFFEUR-MECHANIC beeks re- 
engagement; five-and-a-half years 
previous situation ; good reason for leaving ; 
married, one child; Continental experience, 
clean licence; suburbs or country preferred, 
“J. H.," St. Valery, Lavender Road, Enfield, 
N. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WANT. D TO PURCHASE F 
CASH, genuine pieces of Old Eng AN 
Furniture, old China, Glass, Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, etc. Best price given.—J. . HANDS 
and Co., Antique Dealers, 33, Sheep Street, 
Rugby, Warwickshire 





THs ANCIENT PRIORS' HOUSE 
(built in the reign of Stephen, A.D. 
1150), on the main Brighton road, facing 
the “ Old George Hotel,” at Crawley, is full 
of genuine old Furniture in an unrestored 
state, at bargain prices. 


GENS BARES RED fr 


Pp A 2363,” c/o Country Lire Office, 
oe Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
models of old 


ll- 
WASTES: the IlIth and XIXth 


Centuries. Write with photos. and dimen- 
sions, to “P 2270," c/o CountTRY LIFE 
Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
wa 





PET 


Sale.— 





2 guineas, 
RICHARDSON, 
phone 423 


BEAyse¥s PEKINGESE PUP 
ES for Sale, highest pedigrees, as 
pets to good homes only. Gan be seen at 
22, Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea.—Apply 
Miss BRACEWELL 


A DY offers 
Great Dane 
like small ponies. 
each. Worth treble 
Dunstable. 


Maa Young Black Female Spaniel, 
well bred and broken to gun and =e : 
ilm- 


adults 4 guineas.— Major 
*Grovend,” Harrow. Tele- 








Three Highest Pedigree 
Male Puppies; parents 
Sacrifice, 358. to Wes 

Mrs. ELLEN DUTTON, 





on appro. —Rev. W. H. ELMnrRst, 


hirst,”” Barnsley 


ANCHESTER TERRIER DOG 

for Sale; house trained, good guard, 

and reliable with children. Good home 

wanted, at nominal price of £1 Is. Parting 

through no fault “Pp 3428," c/o COUNTRY 

Lirk Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETO. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


APESTRIES.—A fine collection of 
genuine old Panels for Sale, in sets or 
single pieces.— Apply “ A 1923,” c/o COUNTRY 
Live Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 











Garden, W.C. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, Old 
Books on coaches and coaching. Give 


full particulars.“ P 
Lire Office, 20, 
Garden, W.C. 

size 


GUERIN ot Nain.” 


or YARMOUTH, Isle of Wight. 
Coe ats SPORTSMAN'S 


ET,” two volumes, wante 
State condition and price. Also other old 
sporting books.—“ P 3416,” c/o CouNTRY 
Lire Cie, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


3406," c/o COUNTRY 
Tavistock Street, Covent 





5lin. by 34in. 
£200.— RECTOR 








DELL CHINA.—Wanted, old Delft 
- <3 f plates.—Reply, with full 
ticulars, “ P 2326," c/o CountTRY Lirs O 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W ries 








Le aie S, genuine old, must be 
di b Re ng to want of space.— 
Apply “A 1602," c/o CountTRY LIFE Office, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

O°. TAPESTRIES | | several pieces 

reen preferred. — Apply 


‘A 1634 " e/o CountTRY Lire Office, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MOTOR CARS, Ero. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OTORS WANTED. — A 20-h.p. 
M TOES or 122... by first- 
rate maker; chassis not more than two 
ears old ; coach work by Hoopers, Barkers, 
or Mulliner. Also a good two seater run- 
about Car.—State name and date of chassis, 
body, builder and price, to “ P 3434,” c/o 
CountTRY Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


CAST; OFF CLOTH BOUGHT. 

Uniforms, LOT HE eeth. Utmost 
value offered or P.O. per return. — Miss 
SHACKLETON, “ Fearns,” Kingston, Surrey. 


GENTLEMAN is anxious to Buy Old 
Usihectboes of Stamps, old un-used 
British and Colonial preferred. — Address 
*L. R.,”" 16, Palace Mansions, Kensington, 
London, w. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEET 
BOUGHT.—Persons wishing to un 
the very best value should apply to the 
actual manufacturers, BrRowNING & Co., 
instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded 
by post —e “O. Oxt return or offer made. 
—Chief Office, 63 ford Street, London. 


( Eetebteed 100 years.) 
MONEY versus USELESS THINGS.— 
Get our prompt cash offer to-day for 
your Old Gold and Unwanted Jewellery, also 
for Precious Stones, Silver Plate, Antiques, 
False Teeth, Platinum, Duplicate Wedding 
Presents, etc. We send cash by next post, or 
offer, and return goods if offer not accepted.— 
ALLEN & Daws, Goldsmiths, 134, London 
Street, Norwich. Established over half a 














century 
LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAP 


Made of stout pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. — THE FERNDEN 
Fencina Co., Sanctuary House, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, 8.W. Works at Leather- 
head and Haslemere. 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
_ is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


HUNT ING QUARTERS, — Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s, Ledbury and Croome. 
-~-Young married couple, with comfortable 
House, have room for a Hunting Man or 
Married Couple; private sitting room if 
required ; stabling for five, motor house, 
room for groom ; three-and-a-half miles 
from Glouceste r. 3 guineas a week inclusive. 
2371," c/o COUNTRY LIFE Office, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ID. WALES, PLYNLIMON. 

Fishing, Shooting, hounds, golf, pony 
and governess car, donkey tandem, piano. 
Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered by 
thirteen-acre = plantation. Motor accom- 
modation. own one-and-a-half miles, — 
ROBERT LEWis, Eithinog Farm, Lianidloes, 
-~w anna (late Central Co., Kimberley, 
S.A.). 








CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6. 


ULL-SIZED RUBBER-TYRED 

BROUGHAM, with luggage basket, Set 

of Double and Single Silver-plated Harne 288, 

all in excellent condition. £40.—* A 2367," 

c/o CounTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MALL CARAVAN for Sale or Hire. 

Price £29 10s. or close offer. Remark- 

ably cheap; good conditicy. Must sell 

immediately.—* P 3427," c/o CoUNTRY LIFE 

Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.c, 











ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT 
EMIGRATE, it being more profitable to 
grow produce under glass at home. Capital 
aot ay £1,000 to £2,500.—Write for full 
rticulars or call, “ Horticultural, ” 2 and 3, 
vhite Street (Moorgate Street’ Station), 

London, E.C. ‘Phone No. 14832 Central. 


OUND INVESTMENT for Lady or 
Gentleman well connected and of good 
social position and influence. About £5,000 
required to work a high-class West End 
Dressmaker’s business. Over £2,000 net 
per annum shown by accountant’s figures. 
Principals only.—ARTHUR TOOVEY, Solicitor, 
za, Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 


L'MEWASHING AND SPRAYING 

Machines for whitewashing farm- 
buildings, dairies, dog kennels, poultry 
houses, etc., by the well-known reliable 
inexpensive Four Oaks Gold Medal Machines, 
awarded 30 gold and silver medals; avoid 
inferior imitations. Four Oaks Machines 
save their cost in first week. Favourite 
pattern, “ The Dairyman,” 57/6. Catalogues 
free. —THe FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE 
co., 5A, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 


OR SALE, (ioerz Vest-pocket Tenax 

Camera, daylight loading, roll holder, 

one single plate slide. Price £8; cost £12 in 

1910. Owner photographed flying machine 

with camera.—Miss Paine, “ A 2365," c/o 

CounTRY LiFe Office, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


ms Wr TOLERATE A ES 
POOL * We can instal a plant 
which will give a clear inoffensive effluent, 
available for irrigation, fishponds, ornamental 
streams, and requires a minimum of attention 
Send for list of schemes carried out, testi- 
monials, ete.—TUKE & BELL, LTD., Sewage 
Specialists, 60, Leadenhall Street, London, 














HORSES, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MR; VERNON LUSHINGTON, 
having bought a motor, desires to 
Sell his Pair of Brown Cobs, aged nine and 
ten years; Hackney breed; 15 hands. Own 
brother and sister, high steppers; single or 
double harness ; perfect manners; suitable 
for a lady to drive. To be Sold with (or 
without) phaeton (pole and shafts) and 
double harness by Whippy. £180 complete 

For all further particulars, please apply 
to Miss LUSHINGTON, “ Kingsley,” Bordon, 
Hants 


BREAKING CART WANTED ; also 





Breaking Harness and Tackle. Must 
be quite cheap.—“ P 3425,” c/o CouNTRY 
Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 





LIVE STOCK, PETS, Ero. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS trom 
Winter-laying Buff Orpingtons, White 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Anconas ; 
Winter-laying Indian Runner Ducks.—Write 
Home McCaLL, “ Sweetmeadows,” Chisle- 
hurst, for price list, which will be sent free. 


DVERTISER, who is giving up canary 
breeding, has several fine birds of 

both sexes for disposal. Full particulars on 
application.—* P 3408,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 








Wc. 
AFTIStic GARDEN TRELLIS, O'8 ENGLISH GAME FOWLS.— 
Arches, and Rose Trainers of exclusive Black ed Coc eighteen months. 
designs and best make. Full catalogue free— Fine Cockerel, nine months. Very old pit 
Watters & Co., Morland Road, Croydon. strain ; brilliant plumage; both fit for 





Selections sent on 
Philatelist,”’ 


ARE STAMPS. 
approval, State wants.—" 
15, Madeira Avenue, Worthing. 





FOR a quantity of Modern 

Furn AL E table for week-end cottage. 
Good condition. Very cheap to ensure 
sale.—“ P 3412,” c/o CouNTRY LiFe Office, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEw! EAS IN TREL LIS WORK. 
All interested in the improvements 
of their home grounds should send for our 
new Booklet, containing numerous sugges- 
tions for the treatment of walls, screens, 
arches, bowers, rosaries, etc. Our produc- 
tions are made and specially treated to give 
lasting satisfaction. — Bourton & Pavt, 
Ltp., Norwich. 


DE CiIOUS _BACON.— We are 

offering supplies direct to ) the public, 
thus saving intermediate profits, and ensuring 
to buyers the freshness of perfect ly Smoked 
Bacon with the bloom on. This is a distinct 
advantage. The price is low. Sides from 
56/70 Ibs. average, 84d. per Ib., rail paid. 














Firzaeratp & Co., 55, Queen uare, 
Bristol. 
W4 NTE interesting old Bird Cages. 
Send p 1otographs and full particulars. 
—“Pp 2361," c/o COUNTRY LIFE a 20, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W 


IANO LIGHTING.—Epwin Crook 

d Co., 5, pee! Street, W., are the 

mabe of a novel electric fitting for ‘lighting 
grand pianos. Price list on application. 





highest competition. Moderate price. Crossed 
they improve any table breed.—STANLEY 
EDWARDS, Monachity, Cilian Aeron. 


P 
TW 2x OMiCR “Siming with mother 


Splendid 
jarren, 





32s. the lot, or separately 12s. each. 
birds. Overstocked.—Brockham 
Betchworth. 


LD EN 





i Pgh E.—Beautiful 

pure ah he Game; rare 

breed ; splendid tablet ,» good layers, 

excellent for crossi 10s. each.—Honble. 

F. Dawwnay, East thorpe Hall, Malton, 
Yorkshire. 


YORNS PET CANARY ;_ has sweet 
ute, nightingale, water bubble notes, 
comes in and out of ; charming little 
companion.—Write “A 2359, ” c/o COUNTRY 
LiFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


APANESE YOKOHAMA LONG- 
JAt AN OWLS, sple: HA aA LO good 
a. hardy, and ‘quite the most beautiful 
and ornamental breed of poultry for parks 
and pleasure grounds. Cock and two pullets, 
42s.—Rev. C. HILDEBRAND, Loxwood 
Vicarage, Billingshurst. 


POETRY AND. EGGS PIF T: 
vate poultry ~~ 
dispose of his 











reasonable prices. Quality guaranteed. 
Terms, according to quantity, 1. Oe — 
“P 3414,” c/o COUNTRY ice, 20, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Supplement to COUNTRY LIFE. 


A fine Oak Settle of the Seventeenth Century, in the original condition. 


PHILLIPS, The Manor House, HITCHIN, 


40 minutes 











—the name that implies 
perfection in all that 
pertains to Country 
House Lighting. 

Ever-readiness—absolute _ reliability 
cleanliness—simplicity and economy of 
operation—are the chief recommenda- 


tions to Electric lighting your Country 
House in ‘the Aster Way.” 


The plant. is self contained ; any handy 
man can give it the scant attention 
which is necessary; and there is no 
risk of. fire, nor noise, nor smell. 


Our booklet, “ Country House Lighting,’ 
gives full details, prices, etc. A copy will 
be sent free, on request to Dept. “ B.”’ 


THE ASTER ENGINEERING 
CO. LTD. Wembley, Middlesex 





Old Oak Furniture 


Genuine specimens of Old Oak Furniture, Jacobean, 
Cromwellian and Carolean, are becoming rarer every day. 
The atmosphere of romance which surrounds a_ chair, 
sideboard or table, which was in use during the Civil War 
and the reign of “The Merry Monarch,” lends additional 
charm to an already handsome and serviceable piece of 
furniture. Hence the ever-increasing demand for authentic 
examples of this period such as are now on view at the 
Soho Galleries. When you are in the West End do not 
miss this interesting exhibition. No obligation to purchase 
is implied by a visit. 


Ask for latest booklet on Antiques, ‘‘N26."" 


GILL & REIGATE, Ltd. 


(The Soho Galleries), 
77-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘* The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London 








King’s Cross (G.N.R.) 
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GARDEN REQUISITES 























| 
IBunyards( MER RYWEATHERS., 
Fruit 5 ‘ROSES & 


We have Roses to suit 
Trees 











all localities and positions. 


for the GARDEN ! 

for EXHIBITION |! 
for BEDS ! 

for EVERYWHERE |! 


ag wage Wo wl We will — quotations. Also 
Fea’ Trees, Shrubs. rees, Herbaceous Plants. 
¥ Se he ee tb oe ane 


va MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Us , Dept. 20, SOUTHWELL 


as ~ Pr ge 
GEORGE BUNYARD ARCHED a FRUIT PERGOLAS 











Order at once for present 
planting. 

















Charming and excellent 
results can be obtained 
by training fruit on 
Arched Espaliers, which 
accomplish the double 
purpose of providing a 
cool shady walk in the 
summer, and a means of 
growing fruit on an 
improved system. Our 
designs are neat and 
arlistic, and very pretty 
effects are the outcome 
of using them. 


& Co., Ltd., 
Royal Nurseries, 
MAIDSTONE. 


DEIGNON 


* CHESTNUT 


us ECONOMIC FENCING GARDEN scant nose nina COVERED WAYS, TRELLIS, 


ARBORS, AND ORNAMENTAL WORK OF ALL _ KINDS. 





























































BILLITER HOUSE 
busted STREET. a EC. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
THE CHEAPEST FENCI 
THE WORLD FOR ENCLOS NG 
» CATTLE, SHEEP, HORSES C% — 
Fr seme ae FENCING, i f 
ANY GATES, TREE-GUARDS, ETO. 
(| = “BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., Wolverhampton, 
A i lL “Nowsnovs Destcns. Showrooms: sspont 141, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, Caratocue Free. 
——————— - — eS _— LS a 















































Imperishable 


Weathered, ‘OLD STONE | Garden Ornaments 


REPRODUCED. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM LANDSCAPE 
GARDENERS. 


“Cnuurcu St. CHAMBERS, 
** PONTYPRIDD 

My clients and myself are 
® very pleased with the‘ Old Stone’ 
Coping, Vases, Pier Caps, etc., 
supplied by you and fixed at the 
Hotel Metropole, Llandrindod 
Wells 


“They are being much admired 
by the visitors, and the Manager 
has received many enquiries as 
to the maker’ s name. 

Lu. THOMAS, MLM. 

* Messrs. KNOWLTONS 


—_* Similar to Antique 
Artistic Designs of Sundials, 
Fountains, Pillars, Vases, Seats, 


Balustrades, etc. Price and SEVERAL LEAD FIGURES, VASES AND FOUNTAINS IN STOCK 


details sent per return post by| 


KNOWLTONS LTD. Bitterne Park SAN DE RS 365, Euston Road, N.W. 


Southampton, Tl. 7583 GERRARD. DESIGNS AND PRICES QN APPLICATION 
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BEAUTIFULLY LISTE R’S TUBS —e 
FOR 


MADE 
AND CHRISTMAS 


FINISHED PALMS & SHRUBS PRESENTS 











MADE THROUGHOUT AT DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, FROM 
FINEST OAK AND TEAK BY HIGHLY SKILLED WORKMEN 








THE “GOODWOOD." THE “CROFT.” THE “SUDELEY." THE “GROSVENOR." 


.Makers also of Wine Coolers, Coal and Log Tubs, Umbrella Stands, Garden Seats, é&c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LR. A. LISTER & Co., Ltd., DURSLEY, England 


Our Patent Metallic ||. 
GLASSHOUSES 


pay for themselves because 
they outlast TEN 


ordinary ones 


























A SUGGESTION 


WHY NOT INSTAL A 
“CRYPTO” ACCUMULATOR 
CHARGING PLANT AND BE 
FREE FROM BATTERY 
TROUBLE ? 





STANDARD 




















Tiee Pruner 


















The framework isen- | { 
tirely of wrought iron. } 
No timber to rot—no 
Sagging rafters — less 4 
paint—and they will 
outlast TEN ordinary 
glasshouses 


Then owing to the design and larger 
area of glass in the Metallic Glass- 
houses, Plants thrive in them with re- 
markable success, the testimony of 
practical gardeners to this effect being 
most conclusive. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED rHE 
“CRYPTO” ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
SET? ASK FOR BOOKLET H.L. 


In 6ft. to r4ft. lengths, from 14/6, 


@ODBMZPS Frez2-0o-720 















3 te login, gto THE CRYPTO ELECTRICAL CO. 


——— BERMONDSEY STREET 
saan sen Centred Ovtee LONDON, S.E. 


List of useful appliances. 
* oer amine Near London Bridge 
Sole Makers: 








The “IDEAL” Fruit Picker. 
































GLAZING without PUTTY. 
The Illustration shows how each pane is fixed Standard Manufacturing Co., Derby. 
etween non-conducting material and secured RSTABLISHED 1877. 
by means of bolts. This effects a great saving 
in glass, allowing for both expansion and con 9 
toaktion, and maling berahnte by these mosans tip thecal Weenconts Dowsing’s 


impossible 
Send for our Interesting Booklet, showin; 
photographs of glasshouses and conservatori¢e 
comstructed on the Patent Metalic System 


W.G.Smith 8 Co. 


Herticultural Engineers 
BURY ST. EDMUND’S 


“ @igya. s>)|| SOLARIUM “Ss BATHS: 


Geo rge Alexandra 
. DowsinG PATENT 





Why wait until your | Have you experienced the luxury of an 
garden is in danger of ELECTRIC LIGHT BATH 
destruction ? scien, , 


Prevent Mildew, Green ee 
Fly, and all forms of HOUSE? 
Insect Blight by using 








qactBteMe® Thang wae 
* 





Werespectf uy 


Jeyes’ ocr 


Demonstration 


Limewasuing ||| HorticulturalWash | |) “= 

















and SPRAYING An efficient safeguard RADIANT 
Buy only “Four Oaks” Gold Medal Machines against all garden pests. HEAT Go.,Ltd., 
ind Spraying Syringes, the reliable make, which . . . 
have beaten all others in open competition again From all Chemists, Seedsmen & Florists | 105, 
and again. A purchaser writes :—" With one of .Portiand St 
your machines I have limewashed in one and a Write for pamphlet and prices to Gt 
half hours what previously took me three days.” J ° ° Cc ds C | w. 
Catalogues free on application to Sole Makers, eyes Sanitary Compounds Co., | semeee fun 
Se ee eT 64, Cannon Street, London, B.C. Ltd. Oxford Cir cus.) 


22, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham 
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Don’t buy a 
Vacuum Flask 
until you have 
read this, and 
don’t be put off with 
a substitute, as there is none 
“just as good”’ as the ‘‘ AUTO. 
THERM.” 


An Autotherm Vacuum 
Flask forms a most useful 
and acceptable Xmas Gift. 


Note the points of superiority in 







































Spensers’ Ideal Lighting 


fully justifies its title of “Ideal.” The . 
Gives perfect light —is absolutely safe—simple —economical 
self-regulating—requires no adjustment. Ready for use = — u 8 erm . 
day and night. No engine to start up. The power is derived 7 q 
cP SS BB Vacuum Flask 


from a house water supply or from the falling of a weight. 


Hygienic parchment over cork prevents it breaking or becoming soaked 


Our machine is constantly being installed in place of other Petrol Air and tainting the contents 

Gas Machines—so the wisest plan is to instal it in the first place 2. Beautifully rounded glass neck—no plaster. 

he installation is carried out expeditiously by qualified workmen 3, Ingenious rubber device protects neck of bostle. 

without injure ¢ le 4. “AUTOTHERM ’ carries EXTRA cups. Other makes carry ONE only 
witho jury to interior decorations or inconvenience to members 5 Drinkin 8 sli on—released in a second No screw on rt to 
of the household, and existing gas pipes can be used if desired tay ate - 


retain remains of liquid. 
Top held rigidly by al clutch. 
The “AUTOTHERM” can be taken quickly apart. Inner paris 
detached in a few seconds. 
8. Bottle rests on rubber cushion which prevents breakage. 
Summed up,the “‘ AUTOTHERM”™ #s more reliable more hygienté 
more convenient, and more lasting than any other flask. 
The “AUPOTHERM "is the Vacuum Flask that really DOES 
keep boiling liquids steaming hot for at least 24 hours, or 
sce-cold Bquide frigidly cold for at least a week. 


Note the Low Prices: From 10/6 to £2 2s. 


S 


Advice & Estimates free of charg 
WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


Spensers’ 


Idea 

















SPENSERS LTD. 


53c, South Molton St. 
London, W. 








(at Bond Street Station) 
and at s2c, Frederick Street, 
-~DINBURGH., 
Works ; STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

























NEWARK STEEL 






We 














WIND MOTORS —_ 
For 44) | Nt . ; 
Pumping, nae I i | | ; ii 
—> qe Irrigation. ILS hy cn a 


VVIoTOR HOUSE 


Petrol Stores, Portable Buildings, & Equipments for Estates 


Designs and Prices on application to 


SOHN PRIEST & SON, Ltd., Castle Ironworks, BRISTOL 


Pumps driven by HOT AIR ENGINES for Domestic ORC H i Ds. 


ly. 
eprscaniamae Thousands of clean healthy Plants at very low 
effective form of 


N ORR! om & H E NTY Prices. New Illustrated Catalogue free. 
ower, Up-keep and 5 
recap i te 87, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, Ec. 9 | “AMES OYPNER. Exotic Nurseries, 


years without repair 
Estimates Free. 


end a post card for Mus'rated Es d. 1807 
cst I'WASHING AT HOME}|———_— SEW & RARE 
WAKES. & LAMB, is made Shorter and Pleasanter by using ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Engineers, BRADFORD Ss’ ROSES, RHODODENDRONS 


NEWARK. 
CLIMBERS :: FRUIT TREES 


| 
| ‘Vowel , WASHER «EVERYTHING FOR A omen GARDEN OR ESTATE 


Supersedes the old “Tub & Scrub” method | A*8# STOCKS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. REASONABLE PRICES 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE No Internal Mechanism LANDSCAPE GARDENING A SPECIALITY 
igeary to Xiethes impossible New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues post free. 


POWER ENGINE || 0:0. f2eiies: D. STEWART & SON 


Washing Machines, from 35/- 
For ELECTRIC LIGHT! 25/. 
o 
Ferndown Nurseries, Dorsetshire 






4/9 | x From 
: £19 


























The 
cheapest 
and most 










































NG, PUMPING Mangling Machines, 
r BARN ENGINES. Carriage Free. 
The fact that there are over 40,000 of these economical Wringin: achine 21/ 
machines now running is proof of the satisfaction they give. abe Stencent 


























FOR Mansion Laundries a speciality 
Oll BentER cueaND EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 
BU fTERWORKERS bd 
PETROI Evermhing for the Dat Gardening Made Easy 
Catalogue (Noe aTo) |S Edited by B. T. COOK 
oe GAS. THOS. BRADFORD & CO., Manufacturers 202 Pages 23 Illustrations 
Send for Catatagua £. 141.142, High Holborn. . LONDON | Price 1/- Net. In Cloth, 1/6 
iBeansgates; : |; MANCHESTER Ot all Booksellers, or post free 1/3 er 1/9, from “ Countae 





Richard Hornsby 4 Sons.Ltd.,Grantham 


















Lirs,” L4D., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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td 1s Your 
Benham § Sons, LE SMOKING ROOM 


Za STUFFY? 


The STURTEVANT 


“ Ready-to-Run”™ 


VENTILATING SET 


Exhausts foul air and supplies fresh 

























Can be run off any ordinary electric 
lighting circuit. 




















Is portable and can be placed in 
= , any position. 
Cheap, efficient and always “ ready to run.” 


Sturtevant Encinecerinc Co., Ltb., 147, Queen Victoria St., LONDON. 














By Royal. Appointment . 







——— eee oe aaa é : . a 


Robinson & Cleavers 





The above represents a system which Benham & Sons, Ltd., have found most succes-ful. On the left hand ' HAN D K E R« HIEFS ‘ 

is shown a “ WIGMORE” INDEPENDENT BOILER with cylinder over. This is very economical and 

will give a constant supply ot very hot water at all hours, tu satisfy all demands. . J C ° F ' 
Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., will undertake to put any hot water system right if the matter is placed in ; ° a4 a 

their hands, as they have made a great study of the subject. Hot Water Work can easily be installed wrong > 

but it needs special knowledge to put it right again. i ’ ‘ “- ® ry . - a 
On the right hand is shown one of BENHAM’S “ WIGMORE” KITCHENERS with perfect roasting fire. * @ 


ee COOKING APPARATUS. 


Some of the Country Houses in which BENHAM'’S “ WIGMORE'’ 
INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SYSTEM has been installed successfully 








Bagshot Park, Bagshot Pierrepont, Farnham (R. H. Combe, Esq.) 

(Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught) Shalstone Manor, Be wconsfieid (Capt. Purefoy) 
Scudamore House, W. Bottisham Hall, Cambridge (R. B. Jonyaa, Esq. 

(Right Hon. the Ear! of Chesterfield) Sherborne House, Gloucestershire 
Barrington Park, Burford (Rt. Hon. Lord Sherborne 
(Mervyn E. R. Wingfield, Esq.) Lavington Park, Petworth (J. Buchanan, Esq.) 
Bush House, Pembroke (Sir Thomas Meyrick, Bart.) Stockeld Park, Wetherby (R. J. Foster, Esq.) 
Logan, Stranraer, N.B. (Mrs, Mc!ouall) Park Gate, Battle (Viscount Hythe) é 
Amesbury Abbey and West Amesbury Willingham House, Gainsborough (R. C. Bacon, Esq 
(Sir E. Antrobus, Bart.) Wilsford House, Salisbury (Sir E. Tennant, Bart.) 

Bodidris, ne+r Wrexham (G. P. Dewhurst. Esq.) M ~~ rugiau Manor (Sir C. Mansel, Bart.) No. 260.—Gentlemen’s Linen Se. 88.—Gentlemen’s Linen Se. 00. Cuntinete Etnen Sem 
Spexhail Manor, Halesworth (E. P. Calvert, Esq.) Bletchley Park, Bletchiey (Sir H. S, Leon, Bart.) Cambric Handkerchiefs with tape Handkerchiefs with any 1tinch stitched Handkerchiefs, 2 and 
Heale House, Salisbury (Hon. Louis Greville) Etc., etc or corded border. 21 / Old English Initial About 20 19¢ ins. square, with 4, “} and * 


ins. square. Per doz. 5 ins. square, jin. hem. 11 9 14 in. hems respectively. 1 
Per doz. > / 
Offices and Showrooms: o Per doz. 7/9 


mecivontsome | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, [---.--..~ 
fost Free. ’ Carria ‘ 
age Faid. 
. 85 8 ® Ltd., 




































LONDON. 36V, Donegall Place, BELFAST. LIVERPOOL. 

en a Fr 
J.W.BE 
e a N SO N 
JS, R di PRETTY PERIDOTS =e 
| lealn hadtiators ARTISTIC AMETHYSTS 
| Because of its effectiveness, sim- - ae oth — é aging is 
| licity, and economy, the “ Mars ” Made of ghee on — = y doe led Gems 

System is unsurpassed for heating _— 

Entrance Halls, Large Rooms, etc. 
The “Mars” has no boiler,no steam 

pipes, no water pipes, no flue. It 

is complete and self - contained. MODELS 

/ for 


It gives no trouble, creates 
no odour, is safe, non- 
corrosible, and practically 
indestructible. 


No other system is so 
cheap to instal or so cheap 
to use. 





A.D. 1912 












Peridot or Tourmaline 


ind Pearls, @4 10s 


Anillustrated booklet,*‘Healthful 

Heating,” fully describing this 

unique system may be had post 
free on application to 


ARDEN HILL & co. 
Acme Works - . BIRMINGHAM. 
os 


Coloured Sketche S, 

showing the lovely 

tints of the various 
gems, Free. 





Aquamarine and Pearl Pendant 





ens 
« a > = 

Ss 
Aquamarine and Pearls Tourmaline Diamonds and Pearls, 5 188. 


Selections of Goods Sent on Approval at our Risk and Expense. 


ILLUSTRATED | No. 1, of Watches, Chains, Rings (with size card), Jewellery, etc. 
No. 2, of Clocks, “‘ Empire"’ Electro Plate, Silver for Household use, and 
POST FREE. | pretty yet inexpensive Silver Articles for Presents. Mention Country Life 


62464, LUDGATE HILL, €<. 


AND 25, OLD BOND STREET, Ww. 
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(Late 





ty Appointment 1 
HWM. THE KING 


New Designs for 
A.D. 1912, | 
Fine Quality Gems 
in the 
Light and Charming 
Platinum Settings. 


Pe -- 


SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVI 
DRAWINGS FREI 


SELECTIONS SENT ON 
1PPROVAL AT OUR 
RISK AND EXPENSI 








Rubytand Diamonds, 


Bunt «Sos Lt 


Storr and Mortimer) 


— — Is, Diamonds 
’ 


£19 10s. 


“Sea 
ae 


In Alliance with 


HM Benson Led 


2 Ad Pond Srrect, w 


$3 






Diamonds, 


from £10 





Sporting Brooches set with Diamonds, from g10 


Diamonds and Enamel, 


from £40 











opens Christmas «= Sunny South. 


Brighton in 6O minutes Daily The 
‘Southern Belle,”” Pullman Express, comfortably 
varmed, leaves Victoria at 11.0 a.m. and 3tlo p.m. Week- 

cays and 11.0 a.m. and 6 30 p m. Sundays and Christmas Day 
ie aves Brighton 12120 and 5.45 p.m. Weekdays and 5.0 and 
#0 p.m. Sundays and Christmas Day. Single Ticket 0s 6d., 
Day Return Ticket 12s t Not on December 26th 
FREQUENT FAST PRAINS, CHEAP TICKETS from 
V ists wia, London Bridge and Kensington (Addison Road). 


Trains leave Victoria 9.0, 10.5, 
To 10.40, 11.0 and 11.40 a.m., 1.0 


(Saturdays only), 1.55, 3.10, 3.40 
BRIGHTON 4.30, 6.45, 6.35, 7.15, 8.30 anc 
HOVE 0.50 p.m. London Bridge 9.7, 


0.50, 10.50 and 11.50 a.m., 1.20 
ie 1 only), 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, 
5.56, and 7.20 p.m 


WORTHING 


r'rains leave Victoria 9.0, 10.0 


* « aw 5 a 
Lewes a.m., 12.0 noon, 1.25, 3.20, 5.20, 
6.45 and 9150 p.m., also London 


SEAFORD Bridge 9.50 and 11.50 a.m., 1.15, 
EASTBOURNE 2.0, 4.5, 5.5, 7.0 and 9f13 p.m. 

Also Trains to Lewes and Last- 
BEXHILL bourne only from Victoria 11.15 


ST. LEONARDS a.m., 4.30, 5.45 (not Saturdays) 
and 7.45 p.m., London Bridge 


HASTINGS 5.56 (not Saturdays), 7.40 p.m. 
t To Seaford, Wednesdays only. 
LITTLEHAMPTON Trains leave Victoria 6.20, 8.55, 


BOGNOR 10.25 and 11.25 a.m., 1.42, 3.55, 
1°53 and 7°20 p.m.; London 
PORTSMOUTH Bridge 6.35, 10.25 and 11.20 a.m., 
SOUTHSEA 1.50, 4.0, 4.50 and 7°18 p. m 
ISLE OF WIGHT | * Not to the Isle of Wight. 
ONVENIENT CHEAP TICKETS for the CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS will be issued to all the above South Coast 
Resorta on December 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
For details of Christmas Arrangements see Holiday Programme 
or apply Supt. of the Line, L.B. & 8.C. Ry., London Bridge. 





LLOYD'S ui 22%. 
raz oxoma F2xLJ)XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR Brusn, 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and 


GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 

Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 

Ground, and bears this TRADE 
MARK— 


R. Sovennan and SONS, Ltd., the 
ness, with the receipt, trade > 
§ will, from the Executrix of the late A Lieyd. 
be genuine is now ——_ ~ ONLY at thee: Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and qr. Led., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C, 











NICE. For Villas&Flats 


FURNISHED OR NOT, 
Apply to 
JOHNSON’S RIVIERA AGENCY 


(English Firm), 
13, Rue Hote! des Postes. 


Tel.: “ Jounsonta." 














£6 16 6G. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, 
TOBOGGANING, ... 


Tours £6 16 6 and upwards. 30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 


ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., 
25, Cannon St., E.C. 82, Strand, W.C. 84b, Piccadilly, W 














GRIMSBY 
WAKEFIELD 
HALIFAX 
HARROGATE 
MIDDLESBRO’ 
DUNDEE 


RESTAURANT CARS on principal day trains 


LEEDS 


EXTENSION 


of the Line, Dept. P 52, G.N.R., 


XMAS AND NEW YEAR 











HUDDERSFIELD 
SCARBORO’ 
EDINBURGH 
ABERDEEN 


If you are going North travel by 


G. N. R. 


QUICKEST ROUTE 
LONDON ( 


AND 


LINCOLN 


KING'S 
CROSS 


SHEFFIELD 
BRADFORD 
HULL 
NEWCASTLE 
PERTH 
INVERNESS 


SLEEPING CARS on principal night trains. 








EXCURSIONS on Fridays, December 22nd and 29th for 5, 8, or 17 
days to Scotland, and on Saturday, December 23rd, for 4, 5 or 8 days to 
Stations in the Eastern Counties, Midlands and North of England, 


OF WEEK-END TICKETS 
Programme of Excursions and Week-end Tickets gratis on application to Superintendent 
KING'S CROSS STATION, 


WINTER SPORTS IN NORWAY 
BERGEN, FINSE, TRONDHJEM, CHRISTIANIA 


The Tourist or Sportsman who has not seen the Norwegian Winter in all 
its glory has missed Nature’s brightest and fairest scene. 
are conditions so favourable for winter sports and pastimes as in Norway. 


LONDON, N 


In no other country 


Newcastle to Norway & Return from £5:5:0 (Saloon) 
available outward via Newcastle and Norwegian Royal Mail Steamers 
and return via Newcastle, or Hull and the Wilson Line Steamers. 


For illustrated booklet giving full details apply as above 











Insist on having Wolsey, the 
most serviceable 


and most 





popular underwear in the world 
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. .MODERN.. _ 


BAN ARCHITECTURE 


THE NEW By) © 





HOME OF THE NS 


N an editorial note in Country Lire of December 2nd 
reference was made to the approaching reorganisation on 

a greatly extended basis of the British School at Rome. 

This marks a forward movement in the education of the 
artist, so important as to demand more extended notice, 

and, at the same time, some description must be given of the 
building that will house these new activities. For some years 
now there has been in existence at Rome a British School devoted 
to the study of Roman archeology. Its director is Dr. Thomas 
Ashby, an eminent student of Roman antiquities, and Mrs 
Arthur Strong, well known for her luminous writings on Roman 
sculpture, has acted as assistant-director. Valuable though the 
work of the British School has been under these auspices, its 
purview has been almost exclusively archeological, and its 
chief energies have been devoted to publishing the researches 
of the school, and a Catalogue of the Municipal Museums of 
Rome. This topographical research, and the excavations which 
form so important a part of it, will be continued, but in the 
reconstituted school archzology will be but one of the Faculties, 
and the study of fine art will henceforth take a prominent place. 
Proposals for an extension on these lines have long been in the 
air, and have now been formulated into a definite scheme by 
Lord Esher in his capacity as Chairman of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. 
The outlines of the organisation have been set out in a 
memorandum issued by Lord Esher, from which the following 
facts are gathered. Early in the present year the Royal Com- 
mission decided to establish a system of travelling scholarships 
in architecture, sculpture and decorative painting on lines 
somewhat similar to those of the French Prix de Rome. The 
British School at Rome was approached with a view to that 
body providing facilities for the students holding the Royal 
Commission’s scholarships during their residence in Rome. At 
this point Sir Rennell Rodd, the British Ambassador at Rome, 
received from the Italian municipal authorities the very generous 
offer that the site of the British Pavilion of the Rome Exhibition 
should be used for the purposes of a British institution of national 
interest. This pavilion was designed by Mr. E. L. Lutyens to 
house the very notable collection lent by Great Britain for the 
Art Exhibition at Rome. Colonel Charlton Humphreys, the 


of BRITISH 
AT ROME 


=” SCHOOL 





A SCULPTURED GROUP. 


head of the firm that built it, and to whom it would have reverted 
at the close of the exhibition, generously undertook to present 
it to the Commissioners. The main facade was constructed of 
temporary materials, but the general carcase of the building 
was necessarily of a permanent and fire-resisting, though very 
simple, character, owing to the priceless works of art which 
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found a home there for the time being. As planned for its 
original purpose, the building comprised twelve galleries, but 
it will now be remodelled to provide rooms for lectures and 
exhibitions, a library and map-room, and studios for the holders 
of the scholarships, while close by will be built a hostel with 
sufficient accommodation for twenty-four students. The main 
front will be reproduced in durable materials, and will form a 
striking example in Rome of the high standard of modern 
English civil architecture. It is obvious that when Mr. Lutyens 
was commissioned to design this building a somewhat heavy 
responsibility lay upon him. There was already to his credit 
the British Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, and in that case 
he sought inspiration in a typical English manor house. At 
Rome, however, some more majestic motive seemed to be needed. 
In all the circumstances it appeared desirable that the pavilion 
should follow in its character some representative historical 
example of English building. The writer believes that con- 
sideration was given in this connection to Hengrave Hall, and 
also to Dance’s magnificent work, now destroyed, Newgate 
Prison. The latter would have been in many respects ideal, 
for it was a work of genius. Certainly no_ building 
in England was so directly due to the inspiration of Rome, 
for Dance caught with peculiar exactness the feeling that one 
takes from Piranesi’s famous drawings. Finally, however, it 
was decided that the design in its basis should do honour to 
the commanding genius of Sir Christopher Wren. The accom- 
panying illustrations show that Mr. Lutyens has gone direct to 
Wren's masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral. Despite the fact that 
the British Pavilion is thus reminiscent of our greatest architect 

and rightly so—it is none the less an original design, and a 
most interesting exercise in the “ grand manner.” Inci 
dentally, it serves as a charming acknowledgment made by 
modern English architecture of the debt that we owe to the 
“ Eternal City.” In Wren’s judgment he could claim no 
higher meed of praise for his own work than that it was designed 
and built in the Roman manner. While posterity recognises 
that it was by Wren’s original genius that the elements of Roman 
building were rearranged to form compositions intrinsically 
Knglish, the fact of the inspiration remains, and Mr. Lutyens 
could certainly do nothing better than return to the original 
source of inspiration for a British building in Rome. Charm 
is added to the dignified front by the two interesting groups 
of figures modelled by Sir Thomas Brock, R.A. 

So much for the building which will house the reconstituted 
school ; but more must be said of its organisation and aims 
Lord Esher, when he had secured the co-operation of the existing 
British School (the authorities of which met the proposals in 
& most public-spirited way), approached the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Royal Society 





of British Sculptors with a view to enlisting their support for MODELLED BY SIR THOMAS BROCK. 

the scheme. The Institute of Architects had already, through 

their vice-president, Mr. John W. Simpson, been conducting extended a hearty welcome to the larger scheme outlined by 

negotiations with the committee of the British School, and Lord Esher. The other two bodies mentioned also promised 
full support. The new institu- 


tion will be controlled by a 
council consisting of members of 
all these bodies and of others 
likely to be helpful; and both 
the purely artistic and the arche- 
ological sides of the work will be 
supervised by committees of ex- 
perts. The Exhibition Commis- 
sioners propose to award three 
scholarships annually — one in 
architecture, one in sculpture 
and one in decorative painting 

each tenable for a period of two 
or three years, so that there will 
be from six to nine of their 
scholars always in residence. The 
remainder of the band of students 
will be made up from those who 
hold scholarships in the gift of 
the other bodies interested ; and 
it would appear that facilities are 
also to be provided for inde- 
pendent students who are pur- 
suing their researches in and 
about Rome. The admirable 
work already done by Dr. Thomas 
Ashby is recognised by his ‘ap- 
pointment as first director of the 
newly-constituted school, and we 
are glad to note that Mrs. Arthur 
Strong will continue to give her 
services. Perhaps, however, the 
most important element of the 
THE PORTICO. whole scheme is the recognition 
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Of the three sections of the illustration the Yet by special care having been devoted to the 
upper is a general view of the room, that on the voicing of the pipes the sound of the Organ— 
lower left shows the Organ itself more closely, notwithstanding its being a large one—causes 
whilst that on the right shows the console or not the slightest inconvenience to the occupiers 
key-desk from which the Organ is played. of the adjoining houses. 
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it gives to the unity of all the arts. We have been too much 
in the habit of keeping architecture, sculpture and painting in 
water-tight compartments. What is wanted is the recognition 
that they are merely parts of one great whole. Under one roof, 
henceforward, picked students in all three branches will be 
working together for a common end, the advancement of 
modern British art. Perhaps, however, as Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., has pointed out, architecture will profit 
most by the scheme: “ Wisely directed, the new British 
School may go far to remedy certain defects that lie at the 
root of much of our failure in modern architecture, both in 
training and practice.’ The existing architectural schools are 
hardly able to do more than provide the minimum of artistic 
and professional equipment, and, as Professor Blomfield points 
out, the new school at Rome will give keen and exceptional 
students their chance of going further. Altogether, the future of 


RETRIEVERS FOR 


ANY men, many minds. Ask half-a-dozen shooting-men 
which they consider the most useful all-round dog for 
the field, and you are bound to get a variety of answers. 
Our practically-minded American cousins have solved 
the question much to their own satisfaction by making 

one do everything that is wanted. They have no place for retrievers 
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British architecture is made the brighter by this admirable step in 
the direction of broadening the outlook of the architectural 
student and correlating his work with that of his fellows who 
follow painting and sculpture. W. 


St. JUDE-ON-THE-HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

THE REV. BASIL G. BOURCHIER, Vicar of St. Jude’s, writes with 
regard to the article on the Hampstead garden suburb in CouNTRY 
Lirk of December 2nd, and the criticism therein of the use of elec- 
tricity for the sanctuary lamps, that he also dislikes it. He con- 
,tinues, ‘‘ When our church was built and ready for use, in view of 
the fact that I had (and have still) a vast sum of money to raise 
to free it from debt, I refused (and still refuse) to sanction the 
expenditure of a further sum, estimated at /15, necessary for 
fixing the pulleys in our very lofty chancel dome.” We are 
glad to note that electricity took the place of oil for economic 
reasons only. 


SPORT AND SHOW. 


because their pointers and setters are taught to do the work. In 
this country it has been found most convenient to keep each variety 
to its proper object, although in General Hutchinson’s day pointers 
and setters were often taught to retrieve. The fact that several 
crosses were used in the production of the retriever, principally 
a setter and Newfoundland, is accountable for the diversity of types 











TYPICAL RETRIEVERS. 
1. Southwell Abbott. 2. Cherry Boy. 3. Busy Mite. 4. Marathon. 5. Sweep of Glendaruel. 6. Kestrel of Riverside. 
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that were at one time observable. In my part of the Midlands, 
when a boy, liver-coloured dogs preponderated in numbers over 
the black, but to-day they are seldom seen, and the animal that 
has come down to us in his perfected form is as handsome as 
he 1s intelligent rhis article is concerned with the flat-coated 
sub-variety, the curly-coated having few adherents, whether 

for work or show Most people confirm the opinion of 

‘ Stonehenge,’’ expressed many years ago, that the former is 
more docile and better fitted for breaking 

rhe breaking of a retriever puppy presents few difficulties 
to a man of average intelligence and patience. A rabbit skin 
stuffed with straw is a very useful thing for teaching him to 
retrieve, but it is not wise to throw it, as he may contract the 
habit of running in before permission is given. Drop the object, 
lead the puppy away for a short distance, and then send him 
back for it fo make him do this promptly, so that he will 
bring game smartly to hand, it is as well to run away, calling 
him as you do so \ more difficult stage is reached when it 
is necessary to show the novice how to get his nose down and 
‘road’’ wounded game. Why, by the way, is this expressive 
word almost invariably misspelt ‘‘ rode ?’’ For this purpose 
a pinioned wild duck may be used with advantage and without 
hurt to the bird, provided the dog is as tender mouthed 
as he should be \ good many field-trial breakers, I believe, 
adopt this plan with efficacy. A wounded rabbit is the worst 
thing in the world upon which to start him, as the animal’s struggles 
will probably induce the dog to grip him hard, thus contracting 
& pernicious habit of which he will not easily be broken. Some 
owners prefer keeping their puppies away from ground game 
altogether ; but surely the earlier they are familiarised with tempta- 
tion and checked from falling into it, the better. 

Field trials for pointers and setters preceded those for retrievers 
by many years, but now they have become a prominent feature 
of the year’s work. Apart from the fixtures organised by the Kennel 
Club and the International Gun-dog League, a number of smaller 
meetings have sprung up in all parts of the kingdom, much to the 
good of the breed. Thus, men who have neither the leisure nor 
wealth to enter for the more important events, may have the 
opportunity of running their dogs at one-day trials. Among 
the authorities knowing both sides of the question from actual 
experience is Mr. Ernest E. Turner, who, in the official organ of 
the Kennel Club, wrote last year There are admittedly many 
good workers which have not sufficient quality for the show bench, 
but, on the other hand, many of the most successful dogs on the 
bench have proved themselves to be the best workers. If the 
detractors of the flat-coated retriever would only visit some of 
the largest shows, and look at the type of dog that is now benched, 
and could also see these same exhibits at work, I feel sure that 
the most prejudiced would agree with me in my contention that 
it is possible for a dog to be good-looking as well as useful.”’ 

Among the owners of the originals illustrating this article th« 
majority are to be found in the ranks of the exhibitors and workers. 
Mr. H. Reginald Cooke's young dog, Kestrel of Riverside, enjoys 
the distinction of being a dual winner in the best company. Coming 
out at the Kennel Club trials held at Gaddesden last year, he was 
an easy winner in the Junior Stakes, and a few days later, at the 
meeting of the Cheshire, Shropshire and North Wales Society, he 
won the All-Aged Stakes, beating some very good dogs Later 
on he received a certificate of merit at the International Gun-dog 
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ROSE BONNORAGIO 


DON OF GERWN. 


League Retriever Society’s meeting. On the show bench he has 
won many first prizes. Kestrel’s breeding is of the best, his sire 
being Champion Grouse of Riverside, and his dam Beechgrove Loo. 
[ understand that Mr. Cooke has had many tempting offers for him, 
both from England and abroad. 

As a breeder and exhibitor, and also as a field-trial judge, the 
name of Mr. Lewis D. Wigan is too well known to need furthe1 
introduction. His Sweep of Glendaruel won the chief stakes at 
the first retriever trials held under the auspices of the Kennel Club ; 
but his début was made a year earlier at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Gun-dog League. He was then little more than a puppy, 
and had never seen a partridge or a hare, yet his work was surprising, 
and he was awarded third prize in the Twenty Dog Open Stakes, and 
the special for the dog showing the greatest amount of dash com- 
bined with steadiness. In addition to that he took the special for 
the best dog that had not previously competed at a field-trial meet- 
ing. In 1907 Mr. Wigan relied upon a son of Sweep to represent 
him at the trials; but, though an exceedingly smart puppy, he 
did not succeed in getting further in the Open Stakes than third at 
the inaugural meeting of the Scottish Field Trials Association 
He was, however, awarded the special for the best individual 
retrieve of a runner. After a retirement of about twelve months 
old Sweep was brought out again to compete at the trials held 
over Mr. Brown’s beautiful estate at Knockbrex, when he again 
showed what a sterling good worker he was. He had to be 
content with second place, as his long rest and lack of condition 
told somewhat against him in the high roots. On the next 
occasion of his appearance in public, this time at Six Mile Bottom, 
he was fourth. As will be seen from his picture, Sweep is a 
good-looking retriever, and the only time he was exhibited—at 
\vyr—he won first, second and third in different classes. He 
comes of fashionable show strains on both sides for many 
generations back. The performances of his son, Rab of Glen- 
daruel, at the three open meetings last season will still be fresh in the 
memory. Mr. Ernest E. Turner’s Marathon, winner of the champion- 
ship at Richmond this last summer, is a dog that is sure to be 
well up in the best competition Mr. E. W. H. Blagg’s Busy 
Mite has classic blood in his veins, being by Champion 
Wimpole Peter, while the dam was Stylish Queen. Mite was 
second at the International Gun-dog League trials in 1908, 
and fourth at their trials last year, while in 1909 he was 
second at the Kennei Club trials. Messrs. G. H. and T. 
S. Elliot’s Cherry Boy, now at his best, is one of the most con- 
sistent bench winners we have, having taken over one hundred 
and thirty prizes at leading shows, and he is also proving him- 
self a useful sire. Southwell Abbot (Horton Viceroy out of 
Southwell Bess), owned by these gentlemen also, has been kept 
exclusively for work. At the Scottish trials in 1909, where he 
was placed third, his water work and quick delivery to hand were 
a feature of the meeting. He also scored heavily by his work 
on runners. At the same society’s meeting in 1909 his chances 
were much favoured, but, unfortunately, he was run over just 
before the start and had to be withdrawn. Abbot won the 
third prize in the Open Stakes at the Western Counties’ trials in 
1910. Mr. A. T. Williams’ Don of Gerwn has had few 
equals at field trials. At the International Gun - dog 
League meeting in 1904 he was a good first. He is a 
brown, or liver-coloured dog. Mr. J. W. Silva’s High Wych 
Olympic is another very useful stamp, owning Horton 
Viceroy as sire. A. CROxTON SMITH. 
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to the chief manor known as Salford Major, which, together 
with the advowson of the church, belonged to the Canons of 
Kenilworth. At the Dissolution this estate remained to the 
Crown, but the lesser Salford was one of the many manors that 
passed to Sir Philip Hoby, who at once parted with it to 
Anthony Littleton, whose daughter brought it by marriage to the 
Alderfords. In the Visitation of Warwickshire of 16109, taken by a 
deputy on behalf of William Camden, antiquarian and Clarenceux 
King of Arms, we read that Voderata Durant is Alderford’s 


motto.” That is the motto that appears above the porch 
door, but it is combined, not as Kelly’s Post Office Directory 
states, with the dat 1602, but with the date 1662. 


Long before then, and even before the Visitation, the 
male line of Alderford was extinct, for John Alderford 
died in 1606 leaving co-heiresses, of whom the one had married 
Sir Simon Clarke, and the other Charles Stanford. From 
this it has been concluded that Sir Simon soon afterwards 
began building in a large manner, leaving the modest timbe1 
framed house of the Alderfords as a temporary west wing 
of his new plan, of which he erected the eastern section, 
the two being connected by the porch and hal! of the same 
height as the older building Against this theory it must 
be urged that the arms of Clarke are not present at 
Salford Hall, whereas those of Stanford will be found 
both in glass in one of the windows of the east wing and 
in wood in the pediment of a doorway in the hall that ts 
illustrated. Moreover, the original edition of Dugdale’s ‘‘ War- 
wickshire,” published in Commonwealth times, but only 
carrying matters down to 1640, under the heading of the Manor 
of Salford Abbots, mentions William Stanford, a grandson 
of Charles, as “‘ present owner thereof.” From this it might 
be held without rashness that it was a Stanford and not a Clarke 
that did the rebuilding. Moreover, we read in Kelly that near 
the church of Salford Priors ‘“‘ there remain traces of extensive 
ruins where the mansion of Sir Simon Clarke is said to have 
stood,” and certainly the banky ground west ot the church, 
though all grassed over, is much broken and indented. Now Sir 
Simon bought the manor of Salford Priors of certain persons 
to whom King James I. had assigned it “ in trust for payment 
of his debts,” and when Sir Simon’s great-grandson married 
in 1703, he is described as “ of Clarke Hall, County Warwick,” 
which may refer to the house of which the traces remain. 
On the other hand, before judgment is given on_ this 
problem, we must take note that Charles Stanford, the 
husband of Elenor Alderford and, therefore, Sir Simon’s brothe 
in-law, had inherited the Warwickshire estate of Newbold Revel 
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from his 
father, but 
parted with 
it to Sir Simon 
Clarke. It is, 
therefore, not 
impossible 
that Sir 
Simon, trom 
the date of 
his father-in- 
law’s death, in 
1606, until the 
demise of his 
first wite, 
Margaret 
Alderford, in 
1617, held 
Salford Hall 
and started 
building there 
but that he 
afterwards relinquished it to the Stanfords, whose estate he 
bought as well as the Salford Priors manor, where he then 
built a house and erected a monument in the chancel of the 
church, nominally as a memorial to his first wife, but in reality 
to draw attention to his own lineage. He traces this back to the 
time of William Rufus and to a Kentish family named Wood- 
church, of whom a Sir Simon so distinguished himself in 
Edward I.’s Scotch wars that he became known as Malleus Scoto- 
yum. He married an heiress named Susan Clarke, and thus it was 
that that name was adopted by his descendants. What brought 
Simon Clarke to Warwickshire and what caused him to be created 
a baronet on May Ist, 1617 (the day before his first wife’s death), 
we know not, but we find him taking the Royalist side when 
Charles began quarrelling with the Long Parliament, and he would 
very likely have fought for his King had he not died in 1642. 
Meanwhile, he seems to have lived an expensive life and dipped 
rather deep into his purse, so that his estates became possessed 
by his second wife, a woman who seems to have combined 
wealth with thrift. She was the daughter of that remarkable 
man who inherited a cart and eight horses from his father, but 
made a great fortune as the Cambridge carrier, and won an 
English reputation from his strength of character. He would 
favour no customer. His horses, good, bad and indifferent, 
must go out in their turn, and all who were dissatisfied with this 
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arrangement obtained the invariable answer, “ this or none,” 
so that now for three centuries we have used the phrase, ““ Hob- 
son’s choice.” He worked at his business and journeyed from 
Cambridge to London, to and fro, till he waseighty-four. Then 
an outbreak of the Plague caused a stoppage of this road service 
and “‘ ennui took him off.” 

Here lieth one who did most truly prove 


That he could never die while he could move 


are the opening lines of an epitaph written on him by John 
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Milton, then of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Thomas Hobson’s 
daughter long outlived Sir Simon Clarke, and eventually both 
Newbold Revel and Salford Priors passed to her “loving 
nephew,” Sir Fulwar Skipwith, who was lord of these manors 
when Dugdale’s second edition was printed in 1720. Mean- 
while, Sir Simon’s progeny from his first wife had gone from 
bad to worse. The second and third baronets were impecunious 
soldiers. The fourth became an officer in the Royal Navy, but 
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was transported to Jamaica for highway robbery, and there 
he died in 1736 

The general form and particular details of the high east 
portion of Salford Hall make it likelythat it was built in James I.’s 
time, and it is quite possible that Sir Simon Clarke added it 
on to the lower stone portion comprising the hall and porch. 
On the porch the arms of his father-in-law, John Alderford, 
appear alone, while in the painted glass of the hall oriel we find 
them impaling those of his mother and of his wife. The matter 
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would have been clear had the date on the porch been 1602 
and not 1662. The local explanation of this is that 1602 
originally occurred, but that the inscription was 1n recent years 
recut and 6 substituted for o by a careless stonemason. On the 
other hand, it must be observed that the date is on a pedimented 
feature that looks like a later insertion between the original 
doorhead and the first-floor window, and that the year 1662 will 
answer perfectly for the wooden doorway in the hall that has 
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the Stanford arms in its’ broken pediment. Ihe Stanfords 
remained true to the ancient faith, and it has been conjectured 
that for this reason, although Mrs. Stanford was the elder of 
the co-heiresses, Salford Hall came to Sir Simon Clarke on the 
death of John Alderford in 1606 and was held by him for some 
time. But it is likely that the Stanfords had already been in 
possession a considerable while before Dugdale found them 
seated there in 1640, and that they contrived an upstairs chapel 
and those means of hiding and of escape which were usual in 
Catholic houses. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, they moved the chapel down stairs and placed it next 
to the drawing-room, which when the nuns entered on their 
period of occupancy was thrown into it. 

lhe Palladian character of the doorway, which gave from 
the hall to the drawing-room, proves that the Stanfords effe: ted 
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some changes after the Restoration. But they were only slight, 
and the hall retains many of its original features. Portions of 
its screen. (dividing it off from the porch passage) may be 
traced in the present lath and plaster partition. It was lit on 
both sides, and has that considerable projection at the end 
furthest from the screen which took the place of the Gothic 
oriel in the days of Elizabeth and James. It is in the fine 
five-light and double-transomed window of this recess that we 
find the delightful stained-glass ovals containing the arms of 
Alderford. impaling Littleton and Dormer, and surrounded either 
with elaborate mantling or with strapwork and fruit swag devices, 
such as were common in both Flemish and English glass in the 
early seventeenth century. They show some resemblance to the 
far more elaborate heraldic glass at Gilling Castle, which bears 
the signature of Beernard Dininckhoff and the date 1585. These 
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painted ovals appear not only in the window of the hall at 
Salford, but also in those of two rooms on the first floor of the 
tall eastern building. The rooms are twelve feet high and 
panelled to the ceiling. In one of them there is a very fine oak 
mantel-piece with richly carved arched panels between caryatid 
figures. At the top are frieze panels of strap scrolls ending in 
dragon heads, and these are carried all round the room. The 
rooms are approached by a stair of solid oak blocks, four feet 
three inches across, working round a central enclosed space 
four feet six inches square, so that the building in which 
the staircase is placed is about thirteen feet square, and is 
one of the projections into the little inner court. Its 
roof ridge is broken by a simple cupola containing a bell, 
bearing the date 1610, but perhaps afterwards used as an 
adjunct to the clock, of which the works are in the cupboard 
space in the middle of the stair, 
and have the inscription “ Wilks, 
Evesham, 1792.” That is very 
likely also the date when the 
drawing-room, now forming part 
of the chapel, was fitted with 
a mantel- piece in the Adam 
manner and a bay window of the 
period thrown out towards the 
east. The staircase continues to 
the upper floor, which is occupied 
by one of the picturesque roof 
galleries loved of those Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans whose houses 
were not on_ sufficient!v = great 
scale to place them on the lower 
floor, and of which a well-known 
example was contrived in Hever 
Castle when it was in the hands 
of the Waldegraves. That at 
Salford is seventy-five feet long. 
It has four-light transomed windows 
at each end, and the same in 
three gables towards the _ east 
and one towards the west. It is 
now an empty space with half 
its windows blocked up, but is 
singularly striking and picturesque 
even under these conditions of 
disuse. 

The little inner court, formed 
by the three-sided house and a 
screen wall to the south pierced 
by a stone doorway, certainly 
gives a sense ot being “far from 
the madding crowd.” The older 
timber-framed house here retains 
its original features. The eastern 
building with its gabled pro- 
jections towers up heavenwards 
the cellar doorway, of which the 
head is composed of a_ single 
stone, four feet eight inches across 
by two feet four inches high, 
giving an adequate’ sense of 
solidity to the whole. Close by 
it is an ancient cheese-press; and 
other evidences of the home in- 
dustries of a country house of 
the past occur all round the little 
court. 

There is no point from which 
the Hall does not look well. 
The illustration taken in the west 
garden shows the delightful hap- 

COUNTRY LIFE," hazard character of the _ older 
house. The picture with the farm- 
yard as its foreground, and beyond it a_ tumult of 
broken root-line, gable points and chimney- shafts, only 
fails in the matter of colour to reproduce a composition 
which must delight every appreciative visitor. Salford in 
its present condition is so convincingly real, so perfectly 
genuine, that one hardly wishes that the common fate 
of old houses in the present day should come to it. 
For however clever and sympathetic the complete reno- 
vation of such a house may be, and however much 
it may gain thereby in dignity and finish, it must lose 
something in becoming fitted for the habits of to-day. There is, 
inevitably, swept from it that pervading atmosphere of 
antiquity, that perfect consonance with the ways, thoughts 
and deeds of its bygone inhabitants that Salford now permits 
us to realise so vividly. T 
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THE RIFLE IN WAR. 


By AN OFFICER OF THE SCHOOL or MUSKETRY. 





HERE are a few brilliant shots who are apt to consider 
that battles may be won by the efforts of individual 
marksmen who have graduated solely in the school of 
bullseye or match shooting. At Hythe it is our endeavour 
to prove that this theory is false, and that a skilled man 

on the classification range is yet by no means fitted to take his 
place in the ranks for war, 
and still less fitted to command 
a fire unit in battle. With 
classes of Territorial officers 
who come to the School of 
Musketry, it is most interesting 
to note how many will tell! 
vou, as the course progresses, 
that, although they fancied 
themselves as shots, they soon 
fully realised how little trained 
they really were for fighting, 
and how many of themselves 
and their men have been in the 
habit of looking on the rifle 
rather as a sport and means of 
winning profitable matches 
than as a weapon for war and 
to inflict death on an enemy. 
As a sniper an_ individual 
marksman, provided he is trained to take cover and use his eyes, 
is of undoubted value, but to take his place in the ranks of a firing- 
line to bring about decisive results he is almost entirely useless. 
As in all games, so in war, collective effort is necessary, and for 
such collective effort to be of real value there must be implicit 
obedience to a leader. This question of obedience, or discipline, 
may be looked upon as the great difference between civilian rifle 
clubs and the Army; and surely it is one that might easily be 
overcome. No civilian considers himself humiliated at having to 
obey the orders of his captain on the football or cricket field ; but 
the idea of giving prompt obedience to a leader who tries to fit him 
for the much greater game of war is strangely repugnant owing to 
a lack of appreciation of its necessity. I will now endeavour to 
describe how, at the School of Musketry, we try so to train 
the individual that in time of war he can take his place either as 
leader or as man, and use rifle fire to the best effect. The eye, the 
ear, the brain, the hand and the sense of discipline must be trained 
to work together during peace, so that the habit of acting correctly 
becomes so deep-rooted that, even in the great nerve strain of 
battle, we shall almost subconsciously carry out our duties correctly. 
Let us consider eyesight first. Unless the eye is well trained, 
a man nowadays is of little value as a soldier. If he cannot intel- 
ligently describe what he has seen, he is of still less value as a scout. 
Having been trained to shoot at a clearly visible black and white 
target, the British Army went to South Africa in 1899 with eyes 
all untrained for real war targets. We encountered an enemy 
who had largely depended on eyesight for their daily food supply 
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An English Landscape in perspec 


as to enable them quickly to indicate and recognise any portion 
of that ground on which fire is to be directed. In modern war 
the actual target will frequently be invisible to all except the com- 
mander, who has seen it through his field-glasses. How, then, 
can he get his men to shoot at it? Clearly, only by so indicating 
some particular feature on the ground near the target that his 
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tive; sandbags in foreground, figures and Landscape in tiers. 


men will at once recognise it, and thus ensure the bullets going in 
the right direction. In other words, the commander utilises an 
auxiliary aiming mark which, if properly indicated and recognised, 
ensures the cone of fire striking the actual target. Decisive results 
can only be obtained by a heavy volume of fire well directed and 
closely concentrated. Such volume and concentration can only 
be produced by collective fire, by which we understand the fire of 
a number of men entirely directed and controlled by one leader. 

An individual untrained to such combined action will almost 
invariably select as his target some clearly visible object to suit 
himself, and as in many cases this object will be a decoy, his shoot- 
ing will be of no value. ‘ Battles of the future,’ as Lord Robe:ts 
says, “‘ will be won by snap-shooting at close range.’’ But in order 
to get to this range we have to shoot at distances at which indi- 
vidual efforts are futile. Targets offered by a well-trained enemy 
are almost invisible at ranges over 6o0oyds. to the naked eye, and 
therefore we lay down this distance as the greatest at which 
we can hope for good results to be obtained by the most skilful 
individual marksman. Again, ‘“‘ the greater the accuracy of 
the individuals, the worse will be the result unless the range to 
the target is known.”’ This is obvious, because if a skilled marks- 
man wrongly estimates a range to be 6o0o0yds. when it is really 
8ooyds., he will make a close pattern exactly 2o0o0yds. short 
of the target. Thus we see that in war the value or otherwise 
of our fire will depend on our ability correctly to estimate the range 
to the target. To enable us to do so we sometimes have instru- 
ments available, but more often we must depend on our powers of 
judging distance and observa- 
tion. 

Now, how far do ordinary 
range practices and _ bullseye 
shooting fit us for war and 
what purposes do they fulfil ? 
They form a splendid test of 
a man’s elementary training, 
accustom him to the shock of 
discharge and teach him his 
own powers and those of his 
rifle if properly handled, and 
they form also a stepping-stone 
to individual and_ collective 
field practices. In range prac- 
tices, however, the range to 
the target is always known, 


the targets are comparatively 
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North-West Frontier of India scene in perspective. 


They had formed the habit of so watching ground that they were 
able to use it to the best advantage, and could at once detect any- 
thing unusual in the landscape. With us all these powers were 
lacking, and we met with what is now universally called ‘ the void 
of the battlefield.’ Now, therefore, in addition to training men’s 
eyesight, we try to teach them so to study and describe ground 


marked and signalled, there i 
no movement on the part of 
the firer and, lastly, many artificial aids are used Now each 
one of the above points is the direct opposite of war conditions, 


and therefore we sce that a man who considers himself ready 


to defend his country because he 
range practices, or 1S capable of making a fine 
and 600 yards, is deceiving himself and those 


has successfully completed 


score at 


200, 500 
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people whom he persuades to think with him To rely on 
themselves, therefore, instead of artificial conditions is one of the 
chief lessons we must teach the men. Methods of judging dis- 
tance must be taught and practised, mutual assistance must be 
encouraged, and a keen eye for the best use of ground and cover, 
coupled with constant watching of the front and quick opening 
of fire, must become a matter of habit In individual field practices 
we endeavour to teach the above and to get 1id of the slow and 
deliberate methods too often permitted in ordinary target-shooting. 

Judging distance is perhaps the most important lesson to betaught 
Among untrained men the usual percentage of error in judging is 
ibout twenty-five per cent. of the actual range, whereas in all great 
armies of the world the percentage of error to be expected from 
trained men is fifteen per cent., and among the experts considerably 
less. Moreover, in learning to judge, one is unconsciously forming 
the habit of studying ground, and this habit is one which is to be 
encouraged to the utmost lo decide quickly on a line of advance 
or to locate instantly a favourable fire position are duties for both 
officers and men, and it is only by combining fire and movement, 
together with constant practice in fire control and discipline, 
that we can hope to become even partially trained for war 

Che civilian rifle clubs of Great Britain often complain that 
they meet with scant sympathy from the Army. On the con- 
trary, I think that the Army is more than ready to recognise their 
value if they will try to meet the Army halfway They say 
“We will not submit to control and discipline, and we prefer to 
shoot at bullseyes.”’ Soldiers say ‘Without control and dis- 
ipline an army is a mob, and service targets are a necessity - wy 
venture to suggest to rifle clubs that they might endeavour to meet 
the soldiers’ views, and now that Solano and landscape targets 


have been introduced, means are available for them to do so in a 





A LANDSCAPE TARGET, 


With sky screen on which the shots are 1ecorded. 


way which will lead to collective effort and discipline without in 
any way interfering with the liberty of the free-born Briton. 

rhe illustrations on the preceding page are of fully fitted Solano 
battle practice targets, and the one above is well explained by the 
title. Both are desirable, and the latter, although not as good 
for instructional purposes and lacking many valuable features of 
the Solano, gives great scope for interesting and instructive lessons 
and matches. A Solano completely fitted costs approximately 
torty pounds, whereas a complete set of landscape targets with the 
sky screen can be fixed up for about one guinea. 

By means of either of the targets shown extremely interesting 
lessons in the tactical use of fire may be taught on a miniature 
range in such a way as to make them sporting matches between 
teams of various clubs. Such teams select or draw lots for their 
own commander, and they then depend for their success or failure 
on the clearness with which the commander indicates the point 
on the target, their own ability to recognise that point and, finally, 
on their subsequent close shooting. I have seen such practices 
carried out in the presence of many enthusiasts of the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs, and have almost invariably been told that, 
once introduced, these practices would be extremely popular. 

One more point Is the soldier unreasonable when he asks 
the civilian to use a rifle as neariy as possible similar to that with 
which he will be armed if ever he has to take his place in the fighting- 
line ? Surely not, and such rifles are readily obtainable. 1 feel 
with most soldiers, that the rifle clubs are doing splendid work, 
and in urging them to consider whether they cannot try to meet 
the Army's views, I think I may safely add that if such endeavour 
be made, the sympathy and help of soldiers may be at once 
expected 

In the drill-hall of a Territorial Battalion with headquarters 
in any of the large towns such work is invaluable, and the lessons 
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to be taught and illustrated by means of the Solano and landscape 
targets afford the greatest possible assistance to officers in training 
their men, either by means of lectures or actual firing. In con- 
clusion, this article is dealing in a very small space with a very 
large subject, my one hope being that it may be of interest to 
members of civilian rifle clubs, and perhaps encourage those of their 
numbers who wish to perfect themselves, as far as possible, in the 
use of the rifle for war conditions. I hope in a subsequent article 
to be able to describe in detail the methods and appliances necessary 


for carrying out some of the foregoing practices. C. DE PUTRON. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ GARDEN 


FTER all, why should I not say where it happened ? 
Why should I write under an assumed name and 
date my story from an unknown village? It would 
all sound like a fabrication then, and the best of it is 
that it is true. 

The place, then, was Liphook, and the time no further 
back than last summer. My sister Selina had an attack of 
influenza in the spring, and the doctor ordered her away for a 
change, so we shut up our London flat and started off. It was 
the name, in my opinion, that drew us to Liphook. Who could 
resist so quaint a name? Selina, however, maintains that it 
was the poet Longfellow. And here, although I know it will 
annoy her, I must confess that my sister is somewhat of a senti- 
mentalist. Longfellow is her favourite poet; and when 
we were informed by an old lady with grey curls that he 
wrote his “ Village Blacksmith” in the parlour of the 
Royal Anchor at Liphook, it was only natural that Selina 
should insist on going there. 

We stayed at that delightful old inn six 
weeks, and watched the trees and hedges 
clothe themselves in tender green, and 
listened to the soothing rural sounds. 
Then a cottage fell vacant in the village, 
and that decided us to settle down to a 
country life—for a time at least. The cottage 
boasted a garden. I call it a“ garden,” but 
in reality it was little more than a bare plot, 
though I admit that it contained an elder 
tree and two currant bushes. I think that 
we had been three days in our new home, 
when one evening I stumbled over something 
on the doorstep. “Selina!” I cried, 
delightedly, “‘ the postman has been and left 
us a parcel.” 

There was no doubt about it being a 
parcel, but obviously it had not come through 
the post. It bore no address, and when 
the clumsy wrappings were removed, it 
proved to be a bundle of white pinks. 
‘I wonder who put them there?’ mused Selina, while I 
was trying to decide where they should be planted. But 
this was only the beginning of things. Next morning 
Selina discovered some beautiful pansies propped up against 
the early milk can. The following day we were favoured by a 
magnificent clump of double lobelia. By this time we had begun 
to get used to the phenomena, and soon we almost ceased to 
wonder at the gifts showered down upon us. When it came to 
a couple of lovely rose stocks, however, we certainly did feel a 
trifle uncomfortable. We were sure that they must have been 
bought from a florist, and we had no means of even showing our 
gratitude. After that the geraniums began to arrive, each in 
a pot, each a finer specimen than the last. It was really quite 
a relief when, at the end of four weeks, the anonymous 
presents came definitely to a close. By that time our garden 
was resplendent. 

Sometimes, on a peaceful summer evening, as we sat under 
the elder tree, we would talk in hushed voices of the retiring 
and eccentric ‘‘ Unknown,” to whom in great part was due the 
beauty of the little’ flower-beds at our feet. “It is quite a 
romance !”’ Selina would say, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Dear Selina! I do not believe for one moment that she 
wanted to find out who sent the flowers. The mystery appealed 
to her poetic nature. Yet, when in due time the explanation 
was forthcoming, our romance was in no way spoilt. It was 
the dressmaker who let everything out one sunny autumn day. 
She had just finished fitting me, and had pulled up the blind 
to show me her window-box. 

“Why, you are a gardener, too!” I exclaimed with 
pleasure, and I began to tell her of the strange way in which our 
flower-borders had been filled. 

Glancing round, I saw that she was blushing. 

“IT do believe you put that lobelia on the door step,” I 
said, sternly. 
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“Oh no, no!” she cried. ‘‘ Only a few poor pansies.” 

“ They were beautiful,” I assured her ; and she continued, 
with eyes cast down, “‘ The lobelia came from old Mrs. Sprigger.”’ 

“ Then there were roses 

‘* They were from John Dalton’s daughter.” 

“ And geraniums ! ”’ 

““ They all came from the Baker.” 

“It was most kind of you all, most neighbourly,” I told 
her. ‘‘ But why, oh why, did you do it in such a curious way ? 
Really, we felt quite uncomfortable at not knowing whom to 
thank.” 

‘ That was just it,”’ confessed the little dressmaker. “ We 
did not want you to feel obliged to thank us, to come and see 
us, and yet we felt so very sorry for you because your garden 
was so bare.” 

“My dear! My dear!’ I murmured, touched by her 
proud humility. Then I kissed her tired, pretty face, and 
hurried home to tell Selina the news. When | had finished, 


A PEASANT?’S 


*« 


LESS you, Dad an’ I often sets talkin’ an’ ses it 
seems as if ’tis a different world altogether to when 
we was young. Folk nowadays sets no store by 
times an’ seasons. Why, in them days, they 
‘ouldn’t never plant, nor set a ‘en, let alone pig- 

killin’, lamb-cuttin’, or sheep-shearin’ ; but they was ever so 

partickiler as the times an’ seasons was jus’ right an’ true.” 

It is quite true. For instance, nowadays few, even among 
the cottagers, believe that if you kill your pig when the moon 
is waning the bacon fat will spend in the boiling, while nearly 
all the old calendar customs are falling into disuse ; partly 
because both farmer and peasant are becoming too educated 
to “’old wi’ them,” and partly because the old communal 
life of the village is so utterly a thing of the past. In those 
days, when the labourer worked on the same farm all his life, 
when the unmarried men and maids formed part of the family, 
slept under the same roof, and sat down to meat with their 
masters, while all worked and made holiday together, great store 
was set by the many red-letter days 
of the calendar. Though doubtless 
common to other parts of England, the 
calendar sayings and customs here set 
down have been collected in two or 
three Warwickshire and Worcestershire 
villages in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Shipston-on-Stour. 
Some few still survive, but the majority 
live only in the memories of the old folk 
from whom they were gleaned. 

January dire 

Freeze the pot upon the fire. 


After the New Year had been rung in 
with an energy born of much beer and 
cider, the first ceremony, in those vil- 
lages where the open-field system of 
husbandry was still practised, was the 
procession round the field of the newly- 
elected fieldsman, accompanied by his 
predecessor of the year before, with all 
the farmers and their labourers, to 
renew the ‘‘ dowl”’ holes and the marks 
which distinguished the different lands. 
After this there was not much _ to 
mark the dull, wintry days till 

February fill-dyke, 

And if it is white ’tis the better to like. 


Then : 


On Candlemas Day 
Throw the candle and candlestick away. 


Everyone must go to bed by day- 


light. This was Candlemass (old “IT MINDS 


style), by which time, if the ground 
were not hard with frost, bean-setting would be started, while 


By Valentine’s Day, 
Every good hen, duck and goose should lay. 
By David and Chad, 
Every hen, duck and goose should lay, good or bad. 


On Valentine’s Day, too, the girls and boys made the round of 
the village singing : 
Morrow, Morrow, Valentine, 


I'll be yourn if you'll be mine. 
Please to give us a Valentine ! 
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she said, in a broken voice, “ I am not surprised at their kind 
ness, Emilia, but 1 should never, never have given them credit 
for so much delicacy of feeling. I did not know till I came to 
live in the country how good people could be.” 

“ For shame, Selina! ”’ I cried, indignantly. “‘ How can 
you be so unfair! Have you forgotten the morning when the 
one-eyed dustman saved your cat’s life, and never waited to be 
tipped ? ” 

Of course, we hastened to call on all our benefactors, and 
the result was a round of tea-parties. They are not over yet 
Selina, I notice, has ceased to reproach me for my democrati« 
tendencies. After all, the Baker is a great democrat, and he 
it was who sent us the geraniums. 

One thing more I must add. Selina says that it spoils the 
story ; but I intend to have my way, for if one is happy enough 
to possess a romantic sister, one must needs be practical one’s 
self. Kindly note, then, that our flat in Victoria Street is to 
let—Moderate rent to a suitable tenant. Kk. M. WALKER. 


CALENDAR. 


They were rewarded with halfpence and apples, the last being 
always saved for the pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, when they 
were chopped up and mixed with the batter. Much noise and 
merriment accompanied the making when the large pan of 
boiling fat stood on the huge open fire, and skilful tossers would 
take a pancake on a big ladle “ an’ pitch ‘un ‘arf up the chimbley, 
an’ it ‘ould come down on ‘tother side, smack! in the pan, 
an’ the fat ould fly /”’ 

Ash Wednesday was also regarded as a feast day——Rice 
milk Day, the young folk called it—for, on returning from a 
compulsory attendance at church, their eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of the long row of basins ranged down the farmhouse 
table, filled with hot rice milk, sweetened and highly spiced, 
and stiff with a generous supply of plums and currants. 


March winds and April sun 
Make clothes look fair but maids look dun 


Bright days came with the quickening year. By St. Matthias 
(old style) they noted 
St. Matth-i-as, 
Spring leaf and grass, 
A little bit of hay at night and none in the 
morning, 
while 
Those who go a-Mothering 
Find violets in the lane 
for on 
Mid-Lent Sunday, more’n eny other, 
Every child should dine with its mother 


Good Friday was a holiday; you must 
go to church in the morning, but in the 
afternoon you reckoned to set you 
“ taters.” The hot cross-bun hung up 
to the ceiling or nailed over the door the 
previous year must be taken down and 
replaced by one of this year’s baking 
It brought luck, and, incidentally, 
taken in small quantities grated, was 
a sovereign cure for whooping - cough. 
Kaster Day was high holiday, and 
everyone, however poor, must wear 
new clothes, be it only a “ ’ankercher 
or an apern.” If you did not, you 
would be sure to have birds’ droppings 
fall on you. So all wore their new 
summer clothes, for “ Bright keeps cold 
out,’’ runs the old saying. The weather, 
too, must be noted, for 


Wet on Good Friday and Easter Day 
Means much good grass and but little good hay 


All Fools’ Day yearly found fresh 
dupes to be sent on errands to fetch 
pigeons’ milk or a pennyworth of strap 
oil. On May Day, then as now, the girls and boys went May 
garlanding—+.e., from house to house with a pole decorated with 
flower-wreathed hoops and ribbons. ‘“ Ef that there wicked 
King ’adn’t altered the ormynack, ’t’ouldn’t be so cold as 
‘tis now for the poor chillun.’” May Day was always fine and 
warm in the good old days, when it wound up with a feast on 
the village green, where the hand-pole was set up to be danced 
round, “ trit, trit, trot,”’ till the fun grew fast and furious and 
it was knocked to pieces by the wilder spirits. 

Whitsuntide brought more merry-makings, when many 
of the village wakes and clubs were (and still are) held. 
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It was then the morris dancers went their rounds. But all the 
summer through one village and another would be keeping its 
wake, a red-letter day not only in its own but in its neighbours’ 
calendat With June came the sheep shearing, and every farmet 
vave a feast to his shearers Ihe grand old song gives the true 
feeling of the rustic mirth and the merriment 


When the lad ind the lasse to Sheep-shearin 0 


In July, a slight shower on St. Swithin’s Day, “ to christen 
the apples "is still reckoned a good omen. Then with August 
and September came the harvest and all the jollity and merri 
ment over the cutting of the last sheaf, the last load home and 
the harvest home feast There were two of these, the second, 
called ‘‘ Little Harvest Home,” being held when all the ricks 
were safely thatched. October, with Old Michaelmas, brought 
the bull roasts and mops, or hiring fairs. Neighbouring towns 
arranged not to clash with each other in these, so that a whole 
week's merriment might be had by going from one to the other. 
On November 5th every village had its bonfire. To collect 
wood for this the young men went from house to house singing. 
Folk had to guard their wood piles, for it was a contest which 
village should have the best blaze, and many stakes were filched 
from unwary owners. This is a month of weather signs; it 
must be borne in mind that 


If the ice in November will bear a duck, 


Phere'll be nothing after but sludge and muck 


while on Clem’s Day (St. Clement, November 23rd) the old folk 
go out with a candle at midnight to see which way the wind 
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blows, for in that quarter it will remain for the following three 
months. In this month, too, in parishes where the field was 
open, a looked-for feast was the slaughtering of the parish bull, 
which meant roast meat and consequent rejoicings for all. In 
December, all round this neighbourhood, St. Thomas is the 
patron saint of the children, who still on his day (the 21st) go 
“ Thomassing,” i.e., from house to house singing hymns and 
carols, to be rewarded by pence and sweets. And so we come 
to Christmas Eve, when in old days the mummers went their 
rounds. “ But, bless you, folk be grown that prinny an’ 
pertickler, as they ‘ouldn’t ‘ave ‘em in nowadays, dirtin’ the 
kitchen floor, but they made a lot o’ merriment an’ we allus 
looked forward to seein’ of ’em come, the first mon sweppin’ 
roun’ with a broom, sayin’ : 


*Ere comes I as ain’t bin yet, 
With my little yed an’ my big wit.” 


Fifty years ago Christmas Day was a dull one for the women 
and children, who got what dinner they could at home, while 
husbands and brothers went to the feast each farmer provided 
for all his men. Such a feast—huge logs on the wide fireplaces, 
huge joints turning on the spit over great pans of Yorkshire 
pudding, “ girt’’ plum-puddings boiling in the pot, church- 
warden pipes for all, and such jugs of home-brewed ale and cider 
as are not to be found in these degenerate days. And so the Old 
Year waned, till the muffled tolling of the tenor bell announced 
his passing, and once more “ the New Year comes of age, which 
he does, by calendar law, as soon as the breath is out of the old 
gentleman's body.” ee Bes 


OER FIELD AND FURROW. 


Put Quorn 

Hl. week opened well in the Quorn country Wymeswold 
was the fixture, and in Ragdale Wood a good fox was 
found Hiounds ran fast and well to Shoby Cross Roads, 
and then for a time there was a check When a tox 

starts well a check is always a trial, unless, indeed, 
one has a bad start, and then difficulties are often solved by a 
timely check If 
one has had a 
bad start, either 
through one’ 
own fault or 
through bad luck, 
a check puts us 
for the time being 
on equal terms 
with our more 
fortunate friends 
Yet not alto 
gether, because 
the horse of the 
man who starts 
behind has much 
harder work than 
if he had got 
away close to the 
hounds, and in a 
long run over a 
stiffly-fenced 
country we may 
come to need 
the reserve of 
strength we ex- 
pended in trying 
to make up the 
ground lost at 
first How many 
falls in the season 
are the result of 
bad starts and 
the making up of 
lost ground we 
may see i we 
note how often 
the slow starters are among the fallen. But to return. Hounds 
picked up the line, turned away at a fair hunting pace towards 
Ellar’s Gorse and, working across the railroad, picked up the line 


on the better scenting soil beyond, and ran on in the Vale of Belvoir 


until they killed at Greenhill. The Belvoir Vale is not the country 
for every horse or every man. It is not that the fences are impossible, 
but rather that they are uncompromising. The hedges are so 





A STICKY 


JUMPER. 


strongly laid, the ditches so widely dug, that a bold, clean effort 
is needed at each one of them. There are few fences a man meaning 
to ride the line ought not to jump at, there are scarcely any that 
will not bring down a careless or badly-ridden horse. Horses 
accustomed to hunt in Leicestershire are only careless when they 
are blown, and it just makes all the difference in riding over the 
Belvoir Vale whether you strike it at the beginning or the end of a 
run. Now on 
Monday, when 
riders reached 
the vale they 
had been hunting 
and sometimes 
galloping fast 
for a con- 
siderable time. 
Before the end 
of the run the 
fox had been 
afoot for well 
over an hour. 
Therefore 
falls were 
numerous. 


Mr. FERNIE’S. 


On the same 
day Mr. Fernie’s 
Hounds found 
the same kind of 
scent as the 
Ouorn. They 
were also lucky 
in hitting upon 
a stout fox, 
though the best 
of their sport 
came rather late 
in the day. 
There was a 
really good fox 
waiting in 
Gumley Wood, 
and he took 
a line worthy of a gallant fox: Coming out to the left of the house 
and over the lane, there is stretched before us an undulating space 
of immemorial turf. No prettier sight can be seen than the hounds 
sweeping down the grass slopes—that is, if we have in front of us 
shoulders which give one a feeling of security downhill. It is 
rather less pleasant riding as hounds sweep round by Kibworth 
Beauchamp, but a beautiful stretch again lies before us, all 
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fine but strongly -fenced pastures, with the village of Burton 
Overy on the left, and Carlton Clump standing high on its 
eminence on the right front. From Burton Overy to Sheep- 
thorns is a country which, if Carlton Bottom does not come 
in the way, is, from the size of its pastures and the fact 
that somewhere or other all its fences are practicable, and, in any 
case, well gated, pleasant to ride over. But the winter days are 
very short, and_ it 
is not without qualms 
that we notice the 
gathering dusk. If 
the fox goes into 
Sheepthorns, one of 
the thickest and 
best-foxed coverts, it 
is almost certain that 
hounds, though 
running now as if 
fairly close to him, 
will lose their fox. 
However, he _ turns 
away, having another 
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brilliant, bold water-jumper which we look for but too seldom see 
Perhaps one sees this style of horse more often in the Meynell 
country, where water is of more frequent occurrence, than anywhere 
I know, except, perhaps, in the Vale of Aylesbury. My recollec- 
tions of the Vale are that a water-jumper was indispensable, and 
also I seem to recollect that there were horsemen in the Vale who 
made most ample use of the good qualities of-their horses in this 
respect. But there is 
a different kind of 
horse illustrated this 
week in the sketches 
before us. There are 
many countries where, 
fortunately for us, 
brooks are unusual 
obstacles. Then is the 
time when a_ very 
moderate width of 
water will scatter a 
hard-riding field, and 
the incident depicted 
by our artist is often 


and, as it turns out, oat ad seen. There is the 
a no less secure honest horse’ which 
refuge in his mind, never turns its head, 
for the huntsman is but to him the brook 
bound to stop his is an unexpected and 
hounds with twilight unfamiliar obstacle, 
coming on and Shank- so when he comes to 
ton Holt just in front. the bank, having no 
THE WATERFORD idea of turning his 
Hunt. head, he takes a spring 

Three times has high enough into the 
the Waterford, air to clear a five- 
or Curraghmore, barred gate, and natu 
country been left rally lands near tho 
without a Master edge. What happens 
under tragic and pain- if there is a_ rotten 
ful circumstances. LY © bank the second 
Even now the j sketch shows. It is 
memory of Henry, / just a chance whether 
third Marquess _ of the horse slips back- 
Waterford, killed by wards or with a 
a fall in the hunting- mighty heave of his 
field, is still green in quarters lifts himself 
his native county. out. The best thing 
His generous to do under these cir- 
character, daring ex- cumstances is, if we 
ploits and reckless are quick, to jump on 
courage made him a to the bank, when, 
hero after the hearts relieved of the weight 
of his people. And THE PROBABLE RESULT. on his back, he will 


scarcely less popular 
was his nephew, the fifth Marquess, who, with his three brothers 
Lords William, Charles and Marcus—kept the neighbourhood of 
Curraghmore alive with their Irish love of fun and of sport. Unfor- 
tunately, politics and local disputes obliged the late Lord to give 
up his hounds, and caused him, disappointed at the ingratitude 
of the people round, to shut up his house and go to England. When, 
therefore, the sixth Marquess, whose tragic death occurred last 
week, once more returned to Curraghmore and took over, though 
with a somewhat extended country, the Waterford Hounds, there 
was great rejoicing, and his popularity was great, as was made 
manifest last year, when, having announced his intention of giving 
up the hounds, his neighbours of all classes united to beg him to 
remain, an appeal which he said he felt unable to refuse. 
The Waterford country, which is now vacant, is essentially a grass 
country, the fields for the most part divided, Irish fashion, by 
banks. Lord Waterford had taken great pains to improve the 
pack he found in the kennel, and made large purchases of some of 
the best hounds for work that have come into the market. The 
Four Burrow, which Mr. John Williams of Scorrier had made into 
a first-rate pack, supplied Lord Waterford with some of his most 
fortunate purchases, and there is no doubt that, had he been spared, 
Lord Waterford would, in a few years, have had a first-rate pack. 
He bought liberally, but with judgment. Lord Waterford was a 
nephew of the Duke of Beaufort. The Badminton Hounds were 
kept in kennel until after the funeral. Alike in his own country 
and among a wide circle of friends and fellow-sportsmen, Lord 
Waterford’s untimely death will be deeply lamented. 
WATER-JUMPING—AFTER A FASHION. 

Last week we showed our readers, with a truth to Nature and 

life which, I think, everyone who has hunted will recognise, the 


very likely scramble 
out in safety Another rather trying form of water-jumpe1 
is the horse that stops on the bank and then flings itself over 
from a stand, the astonishing thing being that these horses 
so often get across in safety. I once owned an Irish mare 
when hunting in the Vale of Aylesbury who did this habitually when 
I first had her, and who only gave me one fall after all. Another 
sort of horse, not depicted here, but which also comes into my 
recollection of water-jumping, was a very keen, excitable mare, 
too nervous not to be afraid of water, too keen to refuse when she 
was near hounds. She always went at a brook at a tremendous 
pace, took off several yards too soon in her excitement, and either 
went in or fell on the other side. But when a horse will jump at 
water, to get him to do it in good form is, to a great extent, a matte! 
of horsemanship. The great point is the will on the part of th 
horse to get to the other side. If, however, we have a horse with 
a dislike to water-jumping, it is always safe to assume that previous 
bad handling has something to do with it. Then the plan is to 
drive the horse over all the water-courses and ditches not too big 
in the neighbourhood, with the long reins and an active assistant. 
This gives the horse confidence, and want of confidence is, in most 
cases, the source of trouble. 

FROST AND STORM. 

On Thursday night there was a sharpish frost all over the 
country. In the Midlands and round Melton there was about 
thirteen degrees. Nevertheless, the Quorn had a very fail 
day, the going improving as the day went on, but the scent was 
never good, and a fair run round the Barkby country was worked 
out on Friday. Much the same conditions prevailed in the Ather 
stone, but as one got further west the frost turned to rain, and the 
Cattistock hunted all day in a tearing gale and sweeping squalls 
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of rain and sleet Ihe odd thing was that of four foxes found in 
the most exposed part of their country, round the Hardy Monu- 
ment, three went straight up wind. Along the top of the ridge 
there is a stone wall, and the fox beat hounds by what at first sight 
looked like a very clever device. He ran under the wall for a time, 
then crossed it, then came back, then ran under the lew of the wall, 
then crossed again. Of course, every time the hounds cast them- 
selves over the wall, on such a bad scenting day, they lost ground, 
ind eventually the fox, having gained a considerable start, turned 
down wind towards Martinstown and ran them fairly out of scent. 
But what I think really happened was that the fox meant to go 


LITER 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

f the approach of Yuletide, one naturally looks out 
for something amusing to read. Laughter, holding 
both his sides, is the proper symbol of Christmas. 
In my search [I stumbled across a number of books 
low in price, but well printed and very prettily 

illustrated, issued by the firm of Foulis. Among them was 
a book by George A. Birmingham, called The Lighter Side of 
Irish Life, but a dip into it showed that this usually frivolous 
writer took his subject rather seriously. He is almost as serious 
is Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who describes the new Irishman 
in a manner that gives one a sinking of the heart. His charac- 
teristics, he says, are “freedom from illusion, the power of 
facing facts, the nervous industry, the sharpened wits, the 
sensitive pride of an imaginative man who has fought his way 
up through social persecution and poverty.” It is bad enough 
for a writer of comedies to inflict upon us such a characterisa- 
tion of his countrymen; but it is almost worse to hear another 
humorist endorse it in the phrase, “ Mr. Shaw is indubit- 
ably right.” It would appear that the jolly, laughing, bull- 
making, irresponsible Pat of our fancy—-the countryman of 
whom Micky Free was the most laughable type-—has disappeared, 
and in his place we get this serious embodiment of the new age— 
the solid self-made man whose main attributes are “ freedom from 
illusion, the power of facing facts.” This may or may not be 
true--we hope not; but it rather turns one away from Irish 
literature as a source of amusement. Moreover, when the 
novelist comes to discuss Irish wit and humour, he produces 
a number of retorts that are more savage than clever. An English 
said to an Irish glazier, ‘“‘ My good man, if you don’t use more 
putty, you'll not be able to put in that pane.” “If you 
don't get away out of that, I'll put a pain into you that won't 
need any putty at all.” This may be accurately described as 
a good example of wit without humour. It is, nevertheless, 
a typical specimen of the stories. How different is that of the 
clergyman who refused to marry a couple because the man was 
so intolerably drunk. ‘‘ Take him away,” he said, “ and bring 
him back again when he is sober.”” “ But, please your reverence,” 
said the woman, “ when he’s sober he won't come.”’ On the 
whole, one is inclined to turn from the present and go 
back a generation or two for amusement. More fun is dis- 
coverable in a little Scottish book called Mystifications. It 
was written by a Scotchwoman, Clementina Stirling Graham, 
a descendant of Graham of Clavers, and appeared in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It is really a funny book, and 
it raises the curious speculation as to the reason why, of all the 
parts of the British Empire, Scotland, often described as the 
dour and the dismal, should alone have produced a large number 
of women humorists. The Scottish ladies of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries form a class by themselves. 
Many of them wrote verse, and we can judge from the verse 
that they had a quality of archness which shall be sought in 
vain in the productions of any Irishwoman or any English- 
woman. We do not forget Jane Austen and her delicate 
“ Painting on Ivory.” It would be blasphemy and worse to 
say that the humour of “ Pride and Prejudice’’ is second to 
any humour in literature, but it has not the archness which 
belonged to the Scotchwomen of a hundred years ago. It 
would be impossible to imagine Jane Austen producing that 
peculiar brand of fun which found expression in “ The Laird 
of Cockpen” or “Last May a braw wooer.” Perhaps 
some explanation may be found in the strong democratic 
element that has ever been in Scottish society. The typical 
old lady of Edinburgh was homely and familiar in her discourse. 
Her dialect was the broadest Doric. No topic was exempt from 
her comment, and yet she was familiar but by no means 
vulgar. You laughed at her or with her, but never in a way to 
cause any injury to her self-respect. Miss Stirling Graham 
was the last, but not the least interesting, of the tribe. 
Mystifications is an account of her ongoings in Edinburgh 
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down into the valley on the up-wind side of the wall. As long as 
he ran on what they call in the West Country the lew side, he was 
sheltered from the wind and rain ; but directly he crossed the wall 
in order to make his point, he met the full force of the gaie sweeping 
across the West Bay. Unable to face it, he came back, then, 
as a fox always will, tried to make his point again, and 
then failing once more, turned down wind and gave up the 


struggle. The Belvoir Hounds were quite stopped by the 


frost at Folkingham. This is rather unusual for the Belvoir, 
as they are often able to hunt when their neighbours are kept 
at home. X. 


ATURE. 


society ; but lest it may be thought that there was any- 
thing offensive or malicious in her tricks, it may be well 
to quote Sir Walter Scott’s description of the lady. He says 
that when he saw her she looked thirty years old, “ has a face 
of the Scottish caste, of good expression in point of good sense 
and good humour. Her conversation, as far as I have had the 
advantage of hearing it, is shrewd and sensible, but no ways 
brilliant.” Dr. John Brown, who remembered her, refers to 


that blithe and winning face, sagacious and sincere, that kindly, cheery 
voice, that rich and quiet laugh, that mingled sense and sensibility, which met, 
and still, to our happiness, meet in her 


Miss Stirling Graham seems to have inherited all the qualities 
that go to make a first-rate actress ; but as these were not the days 
when ladies of quality went on the stage, she contented herself 
with playing jokes on the social circle in Edinburgh, of which 
she was a distinguished member. The victim of one of the best 
known of these was no less a person than Jeffrey, at that time 
an advocate and editor of the Edinburgh Review. She called at 
his house, got up as Lady Pitlyal, and accompanied by Miss 
Ogilvy, a girl of twenty, who passed as her daughter. She used 
to say that once she could get people to believe in her, she 
could afterwards talk all sorts of nonsense without being found 
out ; and from her recorded conversations she seems to have 
acted on this principle. For example, after she had spoken to 
Jeffrey about her fictitious and ridiculous law-case and had told 
him about her so-called daughter, that “ a’body in our part 
of the warld ca’s her the ‘ Rosebud of Pitlyal,’”’ she asked the 
lawyer where she could procure a set of “ fause teeth.’”” The 
rest of the conversation we quote : 


“ Of what ?” said he, with an expression of astonishment, while the whole 
frame of the young lady shook with some internal emotion. 

“ A set of fause teeth,”’ she repeated ; and was again e« hoed by the interro- 
gation, ** What?” 

A third time she asked the question, and in a more audible key ; when he 
replied, with a kind of suppressed laugh, *‘ There is Mr. Nasmyth, north corner 
of St. Andrew Square, a very good dentist ; and there is Mr. Hutchins, corner of 
Hanover and George Street.” 

She requested he would give her their names on a slip of paper. He rose 
and walked to the table, wrote down both the directions, which he folded and 
presented to her. 


When she rose to go, the bell was rung, and Jeffrey asked his 
servant to see if Lady Pitlyal’s carriage was at the door ; but he 
returned to say that no carriage was waiting. On which her 
ladyship remarked : 


“ This comes of fore-hand payments—they make hint-hand wark. I gae 
a hackney-coachman twa shillings to bring me here, and he’s awa’ without me.” 


No wonder that when he had at last got rid of his visitor the 
advocate told his own people that she was one of the “ most 
tiresome and oddest old women” he had ever met. It was only 
the day after that he found out from his friend, Mrs. George 
Russell, who the ladies really were, and he laughed heartily 
over the way in which he had been cheated, and promised to 
aid them in any other attempt they might make. This was 
but one of Miss Stirling Graham’s adventures. They form 
delightful reading, chiefly because of the light they throw on 
the spirited society of Edinburgh in the beginning of last century. 

But wit was not confined to any circle. As if to show that 
it abounded as much among the poor as among the rich, we have 
also a reprint of one of the most amusing books of the time, 
namely, The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. This book 
was written by a poet and a very cultivated man, Dr. Moir. It 
was originally dedicated to John Galt, who may be described 
as the founder of the Kailyard School of writers. Mansie 
is probably the most amusing tailor ever presented in 
literature—that was, fairly represented; caricatures there are 
in plenty. From beginning to end Dr. Moir resolutely avoids 
everything in the shape of exaggeration. Mansie comes before 
us just as he might have appeared to the eye as he plied his 
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“guse’’ on the kitchen table. He was shrewd and saving, 
yet simple as a child—witness the episode in which he is done 
out of his best suit of clothes by an adventurer. As he gets on 
in years he indulges now and then in what he himself calls 
“a bit plisky.””. Dr. Moir would have been untrue to his time 
if he had represented his tailor as absolutely sober. It was a 
drunken period, and even elders of the kirk were accustomed at 
times to take a little too much; but Mansie is always repen- 
tant after his outbreaks, and during them he never fails to 
be amusing. His story reads as freshly to-day as when it was 
written. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 
The History of the Spur, by Charles de Lacy Lacy, M.A. 
noisseur, Temple Avenue, E.C.) 

MR. DE LACY LACY has produced a work which is useful, in that it 
gives carefully-drawn examples in the various public and private collec- 
tions in England and on the Continent which are rarely included in illus- 
trated catalogues. The measurements, weights and details of construction 
are minutely given, and for this we are certainly indebted to the author for his 
careful records. At the same time, it is disappointing to find that the only 
British author who has discussed this subject, with the exception of the late 
Mr. James, should not have given us the result of his researches on more scientific 
lines, and also that he should not have credited Mr. James in his introduction 
with the honour of being the pioneer in this subject years before Herren Zschille 
It should be remembered that the 


(The Con- 


and Forrer commenced their investigations. 
spur is, perhaps, one of the easiest details of military equipment to counterfeit, 
and that many of the examples, especially those of the “ freak’ variety in all 
museums and collections, are open to grave suspicion as to their authenticity. 
It may be long before another writer takes up this subject seriously, and we 


should have hoped to see in the work before us examples given of spurs on dated 
and authentic portraits, pictures and illuminated miniatures, besides the few 
examples given from monuments and brasses. In the latter case there seems 
to have been no reason for placing the drawings representing pryck spurs on 
page 52, among the rowell spurs, when they could have been as well placed under 
their proper heading on page 30. We would also point out that although the 
drawing of the spur of Sir John d’Abernon bears some faint resemblance to the 
original, it has evidently not been carefully copied, and that the drawings of 
the spurs of Sir John de Boteler and William de Longspée are labelled as from 
brasses when the former is from an incised stone slab and the latter is from a 
recumbent effigy. The shape of the Longspée spur is also entirely different 
from the original, if we may take Hewitt (I., 232, ‘* Ancient Armour ’’) for a guide, 
for here there is a distinct circular heel-plate at the base of the pryck. Mistakes 
of this important nature make one chary of accepting many of the other drawings 
as correct. The drawings on Plate 12 are rather misleading, for they suggest 
that they have been drawn from actual examples, and would have been far more 
convincing if they had been treated in the same way as that on Plate 15. The 
author frequently fixes arbitrary dates to some spurs, and others he describes 
as being obviously of earlier or later date, but gives no reasons for his assertions. 
He probably bases his opinions upon pictures or statues, but we should have 
expected to find these tabulated or, at any rate, referred to in footnotes, after 
the manner of De Cosson and Burgess’ invaluable treatise on Helmets and Mail 
(Arch. Journ., XXXVII). It is rather surprising not to find included in this 
work the beautiful little pryck spur, now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
which has been noticed in at least four archwxological journals (Arch. Journ., 
I., 246, Journ. Brit. Assoc., III., 119, and others) ; also the spurs of Charles I., 
which, being part of the original Ashmolean Collection, have as clean a pedigree 
as any examples in Europe. On page 49 the writer, in considering the large 
rowclled spur of the sixteenth century, states that ‘“ there is evidence that it 
lasted for sixty years, perhaps more,” but he never so much as hints at the records, 
pictorial or otherwise, on which he bases his assertion, and, therefore, as a work 
of historical reference, we are forced to state the book is of little practical use. 


IN THE 


THE SHRUB BORDER IN WINTER. 
LTHOUGH winter is the least interesting season of all 
so far as the shrub border is concerned, it is in some 
respects an important one. It is during the dull, 
r damp days of December, when the leaves have all 

fallen from deciduous shrubs, and when other important 
autumn work has been completed in the garden, that we have time 
to give the attention that may be necessary to the shrubs. Ot 
course, where new kinds were to be planted, or existing specimens 
needed moving, efforts should have been made to complete the 
work ere this; yet it frequently happens that, owing to a number 
of diverse causes, planting has to be left until well into December. 
Providing the weather is open, and remains so for a week or two 
after the work is done, December-planted shrubs usually give a 
good account of themselves the following summer. 

Where planting or transplanting is not necessary, there will 
still be some work of importance in the shrub border at this season. 
The pruning of shrubs, particularly those which are grown for their 
flowers or fruits, is by no means well understood ; one more often 
than not finds that they are either neglected and allowed to form 
veritable thickets, or else they are pruned at the wrong time or 
the wrong wood is cut away. The ordinary Crategus pyracantha 
just now in many gardens provides an object-lesson in bad pruning. 
It is no uncommon sight to see this shrub nailed firmly to a wall, 
with a few massive sprays of its gorgeous berries at the top, on the 
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Again, on page 67 he states that he “ has some idea that it was a freak of James I. 
to equip his huntsmen 
and a reference here to his authority would be of the greatest antiquarian interest 

As regards the ever-debatable point of the dates limiting the end of the pryck 
spur and the beginning of the rowell spur, we would point out that Demay, in his 
““Costume d’aprés les Sceaux,”’ shows on Plate 15 a detail taken from the seal 


with this pattern "’ (an eccentric pryck spur), 


of Jean de Boury, 1211, a large eight-pointed rowell spur which antedates 
the seal of Henry III. by twenty-nine years. As to the duration of the pryck 
spur, we find in the ‘‘ Chroniques de Charlemagne,” produced by Jean le Tavernier 
in 1460, now in the Bib. Roy., Brussels, that, although most of the riders wear 
yowell spurs, the pryck spur is shown as worn by European knights on folios 
140 and 202, and the Orientals wear equally pryck or rowell spurs. It is needless 
to point out that the artist was no antiquarian at this period, but faithfully 
copied the equipment in use at his time. We have carefully and minutely 
criticised this work, basing our strictures on the title, ‘‘ The History of the Spur.” 
If Mr. de Lacy Lacy had simply described it as ‘‘ Spurs in Public and Private 
Collections,”’ we should have been the first to assert that he had admirably carried 
out his intention, for in this respect the work has a certain value; but if we are 
asked to discuss it as historical research we are forced to admit that it falls short 
of its intention in all the important details. Mr. de Lacy Lacy is obviously 
an enthusiast on the subject and a minute and careful draughtsman, and with 
these qualifications, which are not always allied with antiquarian research, 
he would be doing great service to literature if he would produce another work on 
the spur, and possibly the horse furniture, based solely upon authentic historical 
data, both pictorial and sculptured. 


ALL) ABOUT LOVE. 

A Touch of Fantasy, by A. H. Adams. (John Lane.) 

THE moral of this story is that those of us who have the misfortune to possess 
clear sight should at once endeavour to find the shop of the German optician who 
was really a gnome. We shall then see everything as it is not, and be happy, 
even in a boarding-house ; and by the time we need glasses no longer we shall 
have learnt that there are better reasons for love and loyalty than even the 
Which things are an allegory, and this is a very pretty 
one, but it is, perhaps, a little over-weighted by the unnecessary brutality of 


glamour of unreality. 
the episode of Bill and the baby; and whether the glasses which enabled 
Hugh to see Nancy as she was not were really a very valuable possession, and 
whether a woman who was capable of doing what Nancy did would in real life 
have been what Mr. Adams says Nancy was—but we are over-weighting the 
story ourselves now with heavy conjectures unnecessary in so slight and light 
a business. The tale is all about love—to Mr. Adams there are no other dreams 

and the insistence on it, and his tender and perpetual pity for the four old maids 
who could never have it, do, perhaps, make one feel inclined at times to say with 


some irritation, ‘‘ Hang it, man, that isn’t a// there is in life 


NOT QUITE SO. 

Vagabond City, by Winifred Boggs. (Putnam.) 

BOHEMIANISM is a term invented for themselves by those who, having made 
up their minds to be selfish, endeavour to be picturesque. This view would not 
commend itself to this writer, we fear, but her book does little to disprove it. 
There is a great deal about freedom and unconventionality and the glory of living 
anyhow and anywhere, and of giving everything when you love; which last, 
considered dispassionately, is generally little but another way of taking ev rything 
that you want. All the people who impersonate respectability and order are, 
as is usual in this kind of story, made extraordinarily stupid and narrow 
and easily shocked, while Mist who is married, and the Elf who is not, and who 
stand for unconventionality and perfection, are full of joy and sense and freedom 
and wit. The humour is a little strained, but sometimes quite funny; and 
when the author knows more of life and has lost some of her youthful, somewhat 
self-conscious and bounding theories (which she will then realise do not quite fit 
in with the truth of life), she shows sufficient vigour and conviction to make 
us believe that she will write a good book. 


[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 15* 


GARDEN. 


young shoots which have been allowed to extend, while the rest 
of the plant is devoid of fruit. The reason for this is that the 
grower, in his or her zeal for tidiness, has, some time during last 
winter, cut close in all the young shoots that were formed the pre- 
vious summer, and which would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have borne fruit this year. 

It is impossible in an article of this description to enter fully 
into the pruning of flowering shrubs; but it may be taken as a 
fairly safe general rule that very little autumn or winter pruning 
should be done with those kinds which flower before midsummer, 
while those that flower after that date may be pruned now. [-ven 
with these, however, it is usually better to give a general thinning 
of the branches than to adopt any severe cutting back. But with 
all shrubs, flowering or foliage, we may at this season cut out any 
dead or obviously old worn-out wood, as well as any that may 
be encroaching too far on other plants. Most shrubs will stand 
cutting fairly well, but old plants of Genistas and Cytisus are 
exceptions ; if these are cut very severely they ofttimes refuse to 
make new growth and the shrubs are irretrievably ruined. 

After any necessary thinning has been done and the refuse 
carted away and burned, the border should be lightly forked over 
and ‘made tidy. There is no better season for this work than the 
winter, and it is work that well repays the trouble it entails. Dead 
leaves, weeds and other short rubbish ought to be dug into the 
open spaces between the shrubs; not only do they afford some 
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little nourishmeat to them, but work of carting 
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or not manure shall be added to the soil as it is being dug is a 
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the loose soil from over the roots, and to replace it with the manure, 
| 


over which about an inch of fine, clean soil is thrown to make the 


whole tidy. In borders where there are bulbs, deep digging is, 


















































debatable point, and one that really has to be judged by circum- naturally, out of the question; all that can be done is to remove 
stan In the case of flowering shrubs, so long as they are not weeds and rubbish and bury them in any open space that can be 
actually starving, it ts advisable not to give manure except al long found This, if carried out for several years, means that some 
intervals It is wonderful how long shrubs of this kind, providing roots of the shrubs will become bare, and to avoid this a dressing 
the soil was well prepared before they were planted, and the leaves of good soil, with a little well-rotted manure, should be given 
and weeds are buried in it cach winter, will remain in good conditioa every other winter over all the roots. This will very materially 
without manure On the other hand, if any appear to be stunted assist both shrubs and bulbs. Half of the border could be done 
ind requiring food, some short, well-decayed manure may be given one year and the other half the next if the work was too much to 
with advantage Instead of digging this in I prefer to clear away do in one winter. F. W. H. 
ON THE GREEN. 
By Horace HutrcuinsON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 
|}. H. Taytor on tHe Cross Bunker Berore tHe GREEN where the holes were on greens placed just beyond cross bunkers or “ cops” 
N a letter, of which the principal content is “ another story,” J. H. Taylor guarding them It is not only that scores may be lower that I endorse all that 
writes me some pertinent remarks on the value of the cross bunker Taylor says in favour of this kind of guard to the green, but also in order that 
guarding the green as a means of making scores a little higher and the the younger players may have an inducement to get a better hold of this shot, 
fame not ) which is the one 
eas i TTL that needs the finest 
peopl com ~ ~~ skill of any that the 
to find it He ex REGULAR COURSE game offers, and has 
presses no particular now fallen into un- 
flection for the cro The green sand boxes indicate the deserved disuse and 
bunker as a hazard | regular course. neglect 
from the tee, though | AN IDEAL SCORING 
he pose like to see | The pnnted distances (other side) give “ agen 
it usec hor t few 1 most com- 
pe acco the championship length otf each hole sits eek Ghantiee 
writes, “The cro when wind 1s not a factor the most satisfactory 
bunker in front of . seater tea scoring card that I 
the green, close up _ NO LOCAL RULES have seen is that 
is, and alwa bea The which is issued by 
been ‘ plendid Short the club of the 
deterrent to the Course 1s National Golf Links 
making of very low indicated by of America. It is 
white sand boxes 
cores Since the six inches in length, 
ult of the open DISTANCES which makes it a 
upproach to the hol = 205 | 10 386 useful stimi-ce 
has been so fashion 2 239 | i 37 measure; it has a 
ible o have the | 3 3551 12 reproduction, on the 
core been on the 14 95 | 3 one side, of the 
downward grads | 5 454114 283 contour map or plan 
Compel the player to 6 120115 of the course, which 
pitch his ball on toa | 7 450 | 16 gives it some small 
restricted area and 8 345117 248 pretensions to call 
endeavour to keep it 9 485|18 438 itself a work of art 
there umd then a 2908 2902 It has the distances 
diflerent tale would of the holes given— 
be told. We had to STYMIE GAUGE in two dimensions ; 
do this in the * guttyv’ that is to say, that 
days Surely it is FRONT OF SCORING CARD. this course has 
more important that adopted the system 
it should be demanded now, when the balls go so much further. The rubber which we have made bold to advocate in these notes and has established two 
core may not be so susceptible to ‘stop’ as the gutty, but it can be cut and sets of tees, making the holes longer or shorter in accordance with the driving 
stopped if the plaver be asked to do so He is or the ambition of the players, so that they may 
not asked, consequently he does not learn the NATIONAL GOLF LINKS decide mutually before cate out on their match 
hot.” CF AEEEEECA whether they will play from the green sand boxes, 
ENDORSEMENT OF TAYLOR'S VIEW Self Op'nt which are on the set-back tees, or the white boxes 
Surely this is all very good. Surely the cult ee s— ] ° which are on the forward tees. This is an 
HOLE | YARDS PAR | NAME | SELF |OPT . 
of the open approach has been overdone I at a Ta | Vole _ + } example which we ought to follow very freely 
least think so, and | also think that the last + + : + —— over here in order to stop the mouths of those 
sentences I have quoted from Taylor's letter eis ] Schave 3) , | who growl that “ the course is so short you get 
deserve the closest attention in these latte } 3% 1° — 5 | | | into all the second shot bunkers from the tee,” 
days, because they are days in which we find 4 185 | 4 | Roden | | | and also of those who threaten to take their 
cause for lamentation over the rising generation 5 | 7 | 5 | Hos'e tack 3 | name off the club—appalling prospect for their 
of golfers, especially of amateur golfers, that they 6 | 125 | 3 | Shore 7 | fellow-members !—“ unless the tee at the —th 
are not the masters of their craft that they ought 7 456 5 Ise Andrews 7| hole is put forward to give an ordinary player" 
to be Particularly we find them failing in 8 wo | 4 Hak 9) | this is the fulsomely flattering description of 
command of just that very stroke which Taylor ° | 35 15 |tes ci = himself that such a man will give you—‘a 
speaks of here, the cut shot which shall stop the = 090 t 7) OUT | - chance.” The card tells you, besides, certain 
ball dead on the green Doubtless it is quite 10 aie T 3 emma a | items of interesting news, such as the names 
true, as he says, that the inability of the young T 03 | 4 | Ploneas ™ al i of the holes, the “par” score at each, the 
player to do this stroke is due to the lack of } : ———— t Bogey score, the right places for taking handicap 
12 385 4 | Sebonac 14 
necessity to learn it, and this again is due to 2 — — } } point in match play, and so forth—all that the 
the repetition of the “open approach,” the _ = a e | | | heart of man can desire or devise. It should 
passage up which the ball may be run with “| 4 | Cope | } be added that the numerals on the right-hand 
the putter Do not let anyone imagine that I 15 | 358 4 | Narrows —— 12} | | L side of the card are printed in red in the original 
um deluded by admiration for players of the 16 | 410 | 4 | Punchbowl . 6 | | | , 
past in saying that the younger men to-day 7 | 3H 4 | Peconic - > wi | | CATERING FOR DirFERENT LENGTHS OF DRIVE. 
cannot play this stroke. What was the troubk 18 484 5 | High 2) | The difference between the length of the 
all the time at the amateur championship this 13234 | % IN i] a | course as it is played from the green and from the 
year on the keen greens of Prestwick? What i 7 OUT | white boxes respectively is considerable. The 
was, in the main, the reason of Mr. Hilton's f Qr TOTAL ; ; former stretches to six thousand three hundred 
victory rhe trouble was that the younger L co | and twenty-four yards ; the latter covers no more 
Red numerals indicate order in which strokes are given " p . 
men had not the stroke which would stop the than five thousand eight hundred and ten yards. 
ball on those keen greens, and the reason of the Date — The idea is, of course, to make the holes a fair 
victor’s win was that he had the stroke And BACK OF CARD (Reduced). test of golf, both for the short driver and 
he had been trained in a school where its know- ; for the long, and to provide a game which 
ledge was a painful necessity on Hoylake, Numerals on the right are printed in ved. both can enjoy. It also introduces the idea of 
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handicapping by means of length of hole, the shorter driver being permitted 
to drive from the advanced tees, as an equivalent for, say, four strokes in the 
round. I do not know how the equation would work out. In this connection 
it may be noticed that the American golfers are a good deal more observant 
of measurements than we are. The lengths of the holes as set down on their 
scoring cards or their tee-boxes are trustworthy, and encourage this observation 
They have learnt just what distance each of their clubs will take them, and they 
plan out their attack on the hole accordingly, and with success. Over her: 
we commonly find that the length of a hole, as given on the card or the tee-box, 
if given at all, is a distance only realised once in a blue moon or so, when the 
course is stretched out to some fabulous distance known as ‘“‘ championship 
length,”’ but which would bring the player to dire disaster if he were to accept 
it as his practical guide on more than one day out of a hundred. In America it 
is not thus; the figures give the true distances, the golfers know how far their 
different clubs will take them, and that great continent of theirs is not so 
frequently wind-beswept as is our own little land with the sea all 
round it. H. G. 
Tue Enp or TERM 

It was only about three weeks ago that Cambridge had an escutcheon 
untarnished by defeat, whereas poor Oxford had yet to win their first match 
of the term. Now, when the October term draws to a close, things have very 
considerably altered. Oxford gained a victory at Nottingham against Mr. 
Arthur Lee’s team—a good victory because they lacked the services both of 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Holderness ; Cambridge have been beaten twice in succession 
by Sunningdale and Coombe Hill. Personally, I never imagined that they would 
keep their unbeaten record for long, since some of their early victories were 
gained over very weak opponents, but I hardly anticipated that they would 
come down with so sudden and depressing a thud. They lost by 8 matches to 2 
to a strong Sunningdale side, whereas Oxford had done better with 3} to 64; 
they also were comfortably beaten by a fairly strong side at Coombe Hill. 
Coombe Hill, it must be admitted, is a course that gives a good deal of advantage 


CORRESPO 


HEIRLOOMS AND DEATH DUTIES. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirer.”’} 
Sirk,—Your leading article in the Christmas Number of Country Lire puts 
forward a suggestion that deserves the serious and favourable consideration 
of the Government. It appears to be a matter not only of justice to the owners, 
but also of general benefit, that pictures, furniture and other objects of historic 
value that are accessible to the public should be exempted from the operation 
of the Death Duties. Personally, I have lent pictures and objects of historic 
interest to exhibitions in London, Glasgow and Edinburgh, and they can also 
be seen weekly by the public at Glamis Castle during the greater part of the year 
Other owners do the same or more, and I think that we deserve some 
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to the local player, with its five most difficult and interesting one-shot holes 
and its greens of many and puzzling slopes. Still, Cambridge might have done 
better, and if I had to bet I should be traitor enough to wager against my own 
side and back Oxford. On the other hand, I am told by an eminent critic 
and staunch supporter of Oxford that he thinks Cambridge will win. We are 
both, it appears, victims of a scrupulously impartial habit of mind which judges 
too harshly those that it would most like to praise. I only hope that my friend's 
judgment is sounder than my own. 
Wuat Is A Suort Courst 

rhe mention of Coombe Hill reminds me that people are apt to misuse 
thesadjective *‘ short ’’ in relation to golf courses. They often say, for instance, 
that Coombe Hill is a short course. Well, it has those five short holes, which 
ought to mean a nice little nest-egg of five threes towards your score, but you 
have to play five singularly perfect and accurate iron shots to get them. Doubt 
less Herd can get round on occasions somewhere ip the higher sixties, and a good 
amateur playing his good game may hope for the lower seventies. But the 
word “short,”’ in its workaday and rather contemptuous significance, does 
not well apply to a course where a low score will'reward perfect golf; it applies, 
I fancy, rather to a course where the golfer has got to play quite badly if he is 


o avoid doing a respectable score ; where, in fact, it is possible to ‘‘ scramble ”’ 
round. Where the two-shot holes are not really two-shot holes at all, much 
effective scrambling can be done, but where the second has to be hit whole- 
heartedly with a brassey, scrambling means a depressing array of fives. That 
which I personally enjoyed at Coombe Hill, when playing there a week ago, was 
that the poor, almost atrophied brassey came out of the bag so frequently. 
The ground was, to be sure, rather heavy after persistent rain, but still there 
were several holes where both sides in a foursome—and all four were driving 
reasonably well—could only hope to get up, if they got up at all, with the best 
of brassey shots—a shot so glorious as to make the striker “ lick the chops of 
memory ”’ for some time afterwards. When there are many fours that take 


such strenuous getting I think the word “ short” is quite out of place. B, D 


NDENCE. 


consideration at the hands of the Government. I believe, further, that it 
would be far better for the people of this country that these objects should 
remain in the hands of those who are ready and willing to allow them to 
be scen.—STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNI 
A MALE RHEA AND HIS FAMILY 
{To tne Epitror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—I am enclosing you a photograph of a male rhea and his family. It is 
generally supposed that the male birds of the rhea, ostrich and emu not only 
undertake the whole of the incubation, but the rearing of the chicks as well 
This is disputed by Edmund Selous in his book on “ Bird-watching,” as far as 





A RHEA AND 
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ufternoon, wh t é ‘ r< he eggs.”” The male rhea 
photograph ce himself, as the female bird 
; them, and had to be 


ven see them MARY 


SWIMMING SOUIRREI 
EDITOR OF Country Luirt 
from Miss Gertrude A. Fryer which 
rey Lire, as last August I witne 
ling fro ot g to Stockholm 
ng down t stern arm of Lal 
nming directly ross our course from 
d with a few bushe 
reater part of its tail were well out of 
ind quite fast When the wash of the steamer 
| appeared to use its tail as a rudder, but wa 
er It landed easily and ran quickly up the 
quite unexhausted t a swim which must 


yundred yards in length H 


NT BUILDINGS AT I_LDFORD 
rHe Eprror of Country Luirt 
TP hiae y Turner’s letter in your issue of the oth inst. must surely 
magistrates and Town Council of Guildford The value of ancient 
to any town 1s great 
ere there is no need on t 
walth to pull down the une I have, 
other have no doubt, often 
delightful old house 
American would be 
i ibsolutely shametul 
ch an utter lack of artist 
ling in the Guildford peopl 
ire plenty of rich peor 
or close by The house 
pondent draws public ittention 


ie in a wide thoroughfare, and 


delightfully quaint to anyone 


if an eye.’ Where are the artist 
ind architec whe dwell round 
(,uildford hat cannot combine 
ind ave old building In 
America they would be proud of such 
memorial Why are we so far behind 
Brother lonathan in very many wa' 
I have een in my lay the finest 
PLAN Ol 
wmour passing iwa\ 0 l lo 
o New York wmour from Spain 
Phe ume applies to tapestric md all that is valuabl Surely a stand 
hould be mac ’ tiv Britishet ind ome combination effected whereby old 
tluables remain this side the Atlanti ARCHIBALD CAMBPELI 
fo THe Eprror or Country Liri 
wpe Mr. Thackeray Turner may succeed in saving the interesting cottage 
Farnham Road, Guildford If t understand rightly, the Town Council 
not anxious to demolish them, but are under bond to the County Council 
» widen the road, which is a main road under county control The Surrey 
\rchwological Society has already pointed out to both bodies the great interest 
of the cottages and the desirability of sparing them Phe Town Council referred 
them to the County Council, and photographs were sent by the society to the 
latter body The reply was, however, that it was impossible to alter the scheme 
Phere was, of course, the usual difficulty that, supposing that the course of the 
road had been diverted, as suggested by Mr. Turner, there would be nothing to 
prevent the private owner of the cottages pulling them down and erecting shops 
n their stead rhey have now passed into the possession of the town, and so 
might be preserved if by some means the road could be widened on the other 
sic It is a fact that the other side is the proper line for the road to take, both 
is regards line and, still more, gradient Unfortunately the cost would put 
it out of the question for the town to do this, as we have just been told at a 
public enquiry that the town will be unable for a long time to undertake any 
more improvements Chere is really no congestion here, nor urgent need for 
widening except for look on.paper, and if Mr. Turner can persuade the County 
Council to allow the postponement of the work, the Town Council will, I feel sure, 
be quite willing to wait Possibly some arrangement could then be come to 
with the tenants of the houses opposite for the alteration of their fronts, and 
perhaps a subscription might obviate the difficulty that will arise from the 
impossibility of throwing the whole of the cost on the rates. It should be a 
trong point for the change that the difficulties of gradient will be much lessened 
by it.—Raten Nevitt, Castle Hill, Guildford. 


DENE PLACI 
ro tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—Re the charming photograph published in your issue of December oth 
of Part of the South-East Front" of the above house, may I be allowed to 
point out that there is a very similar, but old and original, garden entrance, 
with bay window over, at what is now called ‘* The Manor House,”’ Ocklygne, 
near Eastbourne, Sussex, the property of the Hurst family. It is surrounded 
by a charming old garden and a small garden-house—on the garden wall 
which, being on high ground, at one time commanded a magnificent view, now, 


alas ! 


obscured by new houses of the “ speculating style.” A fine old windmill 
still in full work) stands just at the back of the house, which house, no doubt, 
was at one time the home of the miller before additions were made to it With 
regard to what you term ‘* The Regency School " of architecture, I may say that 


’ 


during my forty years’ experience, mainly on the artistic side of my profession, 
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I have seen many changes in, shall we say, the “ fashion” of it—of late years 
manv changes in the right direction—but I shudder to think of any return to 
the flat, thin and soulless examples of such a “ school.” Look at the picture 
the Entrance Front of Dene Place.” Is there any beauty or harmony 
in it. with its flat front door out of all proportion to anything else, and with 
no protection from the weather, and its small casement windows that certainly 
ive nothing in common with the “ classic” triple sash-window in the Gothic 
pitched gable ? Shall we ever attain to a true and honest English style 


Horace T. BONNER. 


4 VILLAGE HALI 

lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
IF It is a little difficult to answer your correspondent “ C.S. R.,”’ as he does not 
iy for what purpose the village hall will be used. Is it, as one rather gathers, 
only for entertainments, concerts, meetings and so on, or will it be used also 
as a reading and general club room? If the former, then one large room, with 
eats—chairs—with a four-foot gangway down the centre, would suffice. Space 
hould be allowed in addition for a platform or stage, with a small room off it, 
used for a retiring or committee room, with separate entrance from the outside 
lo seat, allowing eighteen inches per chair and thirty-three inches apart, the 
number named, two hundred and fifty, would mean a large room ; including the 
pace for platform, about fifty-four feet long by twenty-eight feet wide. It 
should be heated by a stove and pipes, as fireplaces would be useless and un- 
ivailable when entertainments were going on. The small room should have 
lavatory accommodation, and, if desirable, similar accommodation for the public, 
male and female, by the entrance. Without knowing more of the actual requiré 

ments and the purposes the hall will 
be used for, it is impossible to give 
really useful data, but the accompany- 
ing plan may be helpful. If the 
building is to be used as a village club, 
with reading and billiard rooms and 
boys’ room, then it might be divided 
by movable sliding partitions; but 
without pleasant fireplaces it would 
be rather a cheerless and dreary place, 
only depending on the heating pipes 
and stove. Your correspondent does 
not name the locality, but as it is in a 
village, it should certainly be built of 
the local materials in use in the neigh- 
bourhood, either in brick or stone, with 
a good roof covered with tiles, stone 
slates, or whatever the local materials 
may be. This will be found far more 
satisfactory than using any patent 





materials, however cheap they may be 
A hall such as 
this to give the accommodation your 


in the first instance 
AGE HALL. 

correspondent asks for, means a fairly 
large building, and appears to me to be quite beyond the scope of a 
village builder, unless he has proper drawings and the supervision of an 
irchitect.—G. D 


preparation a series of articles on village halls.—Ep 


WILD LIFE IN LONDON 

lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Amonge the black-headed gulls on the river near Waterloo Bridge on 
December 11th was one that already wore the brown head-dress which is not, as a 
rule, assumed till February or March. In St. James’ Park wood-pigeons were 
cooing on all sides hough the pied wagtail is not usually classed as a songster, 
he sings nevertheless. In spring and summer he will at times indulge in a sweet 
little warble, through which the well-known call-note, “ chissie,”” recurs at 
intervals as a theme or “ motiv,” as it were But the wagtail is a winter singer, 
too, it appears. About a year ago, in Worcestershire, I heard and saw a pied 
wagtail pouring out his little ditty while running to and fro in chase of insects 
it the edge of a pond To-day, in St. James’ Park, one of these birds sang 
sweetly J. R. H. 


COLLEY HILL 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—The preservation of this beautiful Surrey hill as an open space is of so 
much importance to our country that I trust I may be permitted to call atten- 
tion to the purchase scheme recently instituted by the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. For us to allow our lovely Colley Hill 
to fall into the hands of the jobbing-builder would not only be a disaster to our 
county, but a national crime, and I do most earnestly entreat all readers of your 
influential paper to come forward with their assistance before it is yet too late. 
rhe danger threatening this most picturesque and interesting part of our lovely 
Chalk Downs is, unfortunately, not a dream, but a painful reality, for I am 
given to understand building operations will commence at once in case we fail 
to raise the requisite amount by the date of the termination of our option. In 
order that they may assist and supplement the more important donations being 
received by the National Trust, and also give an opportunity to those who, 
however willing, are yet unable to subscribe large amounts, the local committee 
have instituted a “ Shilling Fund,” to which I have the pleasure of acting as 
hon. treasurer. This method of raising subscriptions entails much thought 
and labour, but it appears to be very popular, and I am trusting we may receive 
a substantial sum during the next few weeks. The value of Colley Hill as an 
open space is not to be estimated in mere pounds and shillings. Apart from its 
importance as a “lung” of the rapidly advancing metropolis it is of much 
historical interest, as the ancient Pilgrims’ Way crosses it nearly half a mile in 
length, and from which (some seven hundred feet high) magnificent open views 
are obtained over the Weald to the South Downs thirty miles distant.—ARTHUR 
TROWER. 
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EARS OF THE URAL OWI 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

Sir,—Among the higher groups of the animal kingdom symmetry of structur« 
is the rule. Whales form a notable exception, wherein, among the toothed 
whales, the skull shows a more or less remarkable asymmetry in the region 
of the nostrils. Among such instances are rare. Apart from the wrybill 
plover and the crossbill, the owls alone exhibit asymmetry In these birds 
it is not evident until the ears are examined, when, 
in many species, the opening differs on the two sides 
of the head, both in size and shape, sometimes markedly, 
in other cases less so. The accompanying photographs 
of the right and left ear-openings of a Ural owl 
illustrate this point; for it will be seen, when the 
“operculum,” or cover which closes the huge ear- 
opening, is raised, that the aperture of the right side 
of the head is conspicuously larger than that of the 
left; moreover, it differs in shape. The tawny owl 
furnishes a similar modification of the more normal 
arrangement, thereby showing the relationship between 
the two species. In the long and short eared owls this 
asymmetry, it may be remembered, is still more 
marked. The aperture is many times larger, and a 
pleat of skin runs backwards from the cover, cutting 
the aperture into two. On the right side of the head 
there is thus formed a blind chamber, above the pleat, 
and a long, narrow tube leading to the inner ear 
below it. On the-left side the order is reversed. In the 
Tengmalm’s owl the asymmetry is still more marked, 
since even the skull-bones are involved. What purpose 
can such a curicus arrangement serve? No observa- 
tions on captive owls seem to show that these 
aberrations, as they might almost be called, serve any 
useful purpose, or in any way affect the powers of 
hearing May I commend the point to those who 
have captive owls ? It is not often, I may remark, 
that one gets an opportunity of examining a Ural 
owl “in the flesh,” and these photographs are, I believe, the first of their 
kind that have ever been published.—W. P. Pycrar1 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S BEECHES 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Crowning the ridge which stands like a mighty rampart between Tiverton 
and the south, there stretches a dense wood into whose dim recesses generations 
of Blundells’ boys have penetrated with feelings not unmixed with awe. No 
path is there to dispel the illusion of virgin forest, and a deep carpet of the dead 
leaves of many years rustles uncannily beneath one’s feet. Somewhere neat 
the centre stands a group of giant beeches, whose gnarled and twisted limbs 
hold back the surrounding growth and form a charmed circle, calling up pictures 
of mysterious Druid rites and sacrifices. These trees are known as Temple’s 
Beeches, for they were his favourite haunt when a scholar at Blundells. And 
so when visiting the school for the last time, but shortly before his death, though 
more than sixty years after his schooldays, he painted his old friends with all 


the freshness of boyhood’s memory: ‘“‘ There is a great wood not far from 
Tidcombe. It’s on the right hand side of the road as you go to the old Tidcombe 
rectory, and in the middle of the wood there was a tree in my days bigger than 


all the rest, which topped them exceedingly.” Unwittingly in this graphi 
word-picture the Archbishop gave a symbol of his own career both in the small 


world of school and in the greater beyond. To-day the surrounding trees have 


equalled the veteran beeches in height, but in their rugged grandeur they still 
















































































ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE’S BEECHES. 


stand pre-eminent, as does in the memory of all who loved him the schoolboy who 
once dreamed dreams beneath their shade.—A. J. R. Roserts. 
FROGS APPARENTLY ATTACKING A PIKE 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”} 
S1r,—The explanation of frogs apparently attacking a sickly pike with intent 
to kill, as mentioned by your correspondent, is probably that the event happened 





COUNTRY 
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to take place in the frogs’ spawning season At this time of year frogs will 
cling tenaciously to almost any object, especially dead animal bodies, and I 
once remember finding a dying coot on Kinghorn Loch, Fife, so covered by frogs 
clinging to it that it was almost impossible to tell that the object was a bird at 
all, a fair amount of force being required to loosen their hold. The phenomenon 
is one of sexual excitement, and not of any desire to feed upon the bodies to which 
they cling. On the occasion of the coot incident, the dead body of a dog was 





rHk URAL OWI! 


also covered with clinging frogs, and the road skirting the loch was covered 
with their dead bodies, many of them having been run over by traffic on their 


migration to the breeding-ground Ht. W. Ropinson, Lancaster. 


A TENNIS COURT UNDER COVER 
lo THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Can you te!l me the best way to lay a tennis court under cover I am 

told some materials make the ball bounce too much, and that should be avoided 
GARDENER. 

There is not really so much scope fer selection among the different possible 
materials for the floor of an indoor court for lawn tennis in regard to their relative 
pace and rise of ball off them, for none of them (though all are different, in pace 
and in rise of the ball, from turf) differ as much between themselves as turf 
itself differs with different states of weather. What is a point to consider is 
the frost-resisting capacity of different flooring. The covered lawn tennis court 
we are presuming it is a lawn tennis court that the enquiry touches; a real 
tennis court is, of course, quite another story—attached to a private house i 
even more than the billiard-table, apt to be forgotten when out of use, and if 
its walls and roofs do not give it full protection the floor is apt to be affected by 
frost. This is more the case with cement than with asphalte floors, the latter 
seeming to expand and contract more easily without a break. If very well 
laid down, hard wood makes a good floor and is pleasant for the feet, but it 
requires great care, is expensive, and though, with these provisoes, it is very good 
as flooring for a squash racquet court, we would 
not recommend it for a covered lawn tennis 
court. On the whole, if adequate protection 





from the frost can be given, we should advise 
concrete, and any practised workman with the 
material should be able to lay it without any 
difficulty. Our correspondent’s enquiry does 





not indicate whether he proposes to have walls 
or not. Of course, there are other flooring 








materials, such as cinder and gravel, much more 

easy to repair than concrete, but much more 

liable to need re pair also Ep.| 

SLUGS IN SCULLERY 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—In reply to “ F. H.,” I have had a three 





years’ struggle with these pests—some overt 








three inches long and of a pale yellow colout 








I got rid of them by cementing all divisions 
between the flags, and puttying between the 
window-frame and wall J]. Houcuron Hacut 


CHRISTMAS FARE IN OLDEN 
[To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—In “ the good old days 


DAYS. 
”) 
J 


all housewives 
had their mincemeat and _ plum - puddings 








made for “ Stir-up Sunday,” for it was cus 








tomary on this particular Sunday to carry the 
jar containing the mincemeat round, so that 
each member of the household stirred it in order 
to obtain luck during the coming year. Another 
superstition was that it ensured good luck for each month in the New Year to 
eat twelve mince pies at twelve different houses before Christmas Day. As 
early as 1596 mince pies were popular under the name of “ mutton pies.” Later 
authorities all agreed in substituting “ neats” or ox tongue in place of the 
mutton. They were also known as “shred” Christmas pies. In Herrick’s 
days it was customary on Christmas Eve to set a watch on the pies lest they 


should be stolen by some lover of Christmas dainties. The idea of baking mince 
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\MI WHIT ROOK 


found when 

m the ground under 

rro (the day of King 

core peopl considered — the 

white bird on the day ofl 

Peacemaker a in omen of 
| He is undeniably a rook, but with quite crear 

ied feathers and white beak, legs and claw His eyes were blue, with red 
ims in them. When found he was evidently quite young he was unable 
to feed himself, but opened his beak to 
be fed just as ordinary young rook 
le b« v ths I fed him with 
my finger everal times a day, bread 
mad milk, eggs, and occasionally meat 
being his food 
didly on it After eight months he 


ind he throve plen- 


began to feed himself, and in another 
month or two managed it altogether 
eating bread and milk, ete., out of a 
tin, and pecially enjoyed being 
given a bo o peck He moulted 
twice, ug , 910 ind in 
July, torr, and each time his new 
feathers were quite cream coloured 
He was most intelligent would 
alway mswer when whistled to and 
would hop about with his head on one 
ide, looking distinctly uncanny and 
is if he knew more than most birds 
rhis photograph was taken in August, 
1910, when he is moulting He 
afterwards grew much bigget 
is we called him, on account 
date of his arrival, was a gre 
WHITI ROOK umd we all felt his s dreadfully 
when, on going to feed him on the 
rning of Aug th, 1 found him tving dead, with his beautiful white feather 
ittered all about He must have fallen off his perch in the night, and so the 
which were ulway coming into the wire 
sure where he lived after the scraps of food, 
must have killed him Besides being such a pet, he 
was so intelligent and such a rare bird that his death 
really a misfortune, and it seemed a coincidence 
should occur just when war scare made it 
cem possible that the Peacemaker'’s hopes and 
wishes would be frustrated.——Ursuta M. V. LLoyp 


\ BATTLI BETWEEN A COBRA AND 
TURKEY 
To tue Eptror or Country Liri 

a I received | Saturday's mail the enclosed 
interesting account ¢ r between a cobra and 
1 turke' I sods is witnessed by my aunt 
in Selangor, and I send it to you in case it may 
prove interesting for publication : “ I was gardening 
me morning, when I heard the hen turkey in violent 
mflict with what I thought must be a fowl or duck, 
for she had a young brood and was very savage overt 
it I went up to see what I could do, and what do 
you think It was a huge cobra—the most deadly 
f snakes She pecked him savagely over and 
ver again He seemed quite frightened when I 
led out He scented dange r, reared his head and 
hood and bit her all round her eyes. We killed 
the snake without much difficulty, for it was partly 
stunned by Mrs. Turkey's attacks. I quite expected 
to see her drop down dead, but she followed het 
brood, scratching her face with her claws After a 
time she got drowsy I rubbed her head over with 
turmeric and gave her repeated doses of whisky and 
ummonia. She got more and more drowsy, and at 
last lav down to die (as I thought). This was about 


six or seven hours after the bite I went uostairs 
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GRASS OI PARNASSUS 


for a little, and to my surprise, on coming down again, found her staggering 
that helped 
to bring her round. While she lay almost unconscious the little ones came 


’ 


ibout the yard with her little brood It was really ‘ mother love 


round the yard squealing for her. She answered them and jumped off the 
verandah, where I had put her. In a few minutes she was quite well again. 
\ similar thing happened when I was in Ceylon. I witnessed a combat between 
a hen turkey and a cobra, and nothing resulted, so it is interesting to know 
that turkeys are immune from snake-bites.”"—G. K. Towcoop, Rector 


THE SCREEN AT WIDDINGTON. 
lo tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” } 

Sir,—I think your readers who are interested in village industries may like to 
see this photograph of the chancel screen lately set up in Widdington Church in 
circumstances rather unusual. My friend, Mr. Guy Dawber, prepared a design 
und working details and urged that it should not be made by contract in the 
ordinary way, but that, if possible, it should be worked in the village. Volunteers 
were not lacking. and nine men in the village, including myself, met once a week 
for two hours in the evening during the winter, and made the screen in my 
carpenter's shop at the Rectory. The men were busy in their allotment gardens 
during the summer, so it took three years to complete. Three of the eight 
are carpenters in the village, and one ot them, John Chipperfield, acted as foreman, 
but all alike took their share in the actual making. None of them had any 
experience in carving, so one panel was worked as a pattern by a professional 
carver, and we copiedit. I think it speaks well for the kindly feeling in the village 
that John Chipperfield is a Nonconformist, and the work owes no little ef its 
success to the time and care which he gave to it. I am hoping that before long 
we shall be able to proceed with choir-stalls in the same way. Perhaps there 
would not be the necessity, that seems so often to arise, of appealing for financial 
help for work of this kind, if local men could be organised to labour with their 
own hands as at Widdington.—James W. Court,” Rector. 


A SCREEN MADE BY VILLAGERS. 





